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PARTIES AND POLITICS IN THE 
NETHERLANDS! 


H. DAALDER 


University of Amsterdam 


I 


4 Tue special features of the Dutch party system are the traditionalism and 
] rigidity which it exhibits as a result of the existence in the Netherlands of 
powerful confessional parties. The present system became established in 
} much its existing form in the latter half of the nineteenth century; its main 
] immediate sources were the conflict over education, the struggle for the 


- {J extension of the franchise, and the social problem. 


In a country like the Netherlands the notion that separation of church 
4 and state can provide any final solution to the question of the control of 
4 cducation simply shows the modernist bias of the political theorist. The 
4 future is decided in the schools and it is therefore only natural that they 

should often form the subject of political controversy. Strong bodies such 
4 as the Catholic Church or the Dutch Calvinists could hardly have been 
satisfied to leave education to government schools where instruction, if not 
actually anti-clerical, might none the less be unacceptable because it was 
non-sectarian or ‘neutral’. Hence Dutch politics witnessed first a struggle 
for the establishment of public denominational schools? and then, later, .a 
struggle for state aid for private denominational schools. The schools 
question was one of first-class importance until complete financial equality 
was reached in 1917. Its effects, indeed, are still to be seen in the deep rift 
between two groups of parties: a right consisting of the Anti-Revolutionary 
(ie. anti-1789) Party, the Christian-Historical Union, and the Roman 
Catholic People’s Party; and a left consisting of liberals, socialists, and 
communists.° 

* The author wishes to thank Mr. W. Pickles and the Editor for their kind encouragement 

d their help with the presentation of this article. 

? A ‘public’ school in the Netherlands is public. 

> At the last census (1947) 38-5 per cent. of the population declared itself Catholic, 
31-1 per cent. Dutch Reformed, 7 per cent. Reformed (Neo-Calvinists), 2:5 per cent. other 
Calvinist persuasions, 1-8 per cent. other Protestants, 2-1 per cent. further religions, and 
17 per cent. of no persuasion. In subsequent references ‘Calvinist’ will be used to mean all 
Calvinist groups, together with the orthodox wing of the Dutch Reformed Church. This 
would cover roughly about 25 per cent. of the population. The rest of the Protestant section 
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The pace in the battle over education was forced by the Calvinists, 
sensible of their decline from their former privileged position under the 
Netherlands Republic; and the Anti-Revolutionary Party which they finally 
established in 1878 is the oldest party in the Netherlands.’ It has deep roots 
and claims that it represents ali that is best in Dutch tradition. It is a parti 
de masse, evolved from a large-scale petition movement against the Educa- | 
tion Act of 1878. Its history is an example of what R. Peterman called the 
development from Teilpartei to Vollpartei: it started with a single aim, 
‘religious freedom for the children’, and developed into a compendious 
party with a full set of doctrines although a less full political programme. 

In Parliament, Catholic deputies quite early joined with Calvinist 
deputies on the basis of ‘community of injustice, of faith and of danger’ | 
against the dominance of the liberals. But the establishment of a separate | 
Catholic party occurred relatively late. For a long time, and to some extent | 
until the present, Catholics (concentrated mainly in the South, which was | 
an administered territory at the time of the Republic) have suffered from 
the feeling that they have been tolerated rather than accepted as citizens. | 
Although they obtained full civil status in 1795, and saw the state’s right of 
placet abolished in 1848 and the hierarchy re-established in 1853, Catholics | 
have felt that they spent the whole of the nineteenth century in one long | 
struggle for emancipation.? For a long time there were Catholic electors | 


of the population, a number of Catholics, and the 17 per cent. of no persuasion will generally | 
be politically to the ‘left’. ; 

? The party of course emerged from a much older movement which goes right back to | 
the Reformation. In the nineteenth century, before it crystallized into a political party | 
proper, its intellectual leader was G. Groen van Prinsterer, whom the liberals described as | 
a ‘general without an army’. The actual builder of the mass movement was a clergyman, 
Dr. Abraham Kuyper. He founded a newspaper, this Anti-Revolutionary Party, and a | 
special Calvinist University; he broke away from the established Dutch Reformed Church | 
and helped to found a more strictly Calvinist Church; and he became Prime Minister in | 
1901. He developed an interesting doctrine: the sovereignty of God should be conceived as | 
implying that the state cannot be sovereign over all spheres of life: such spheres as family, | 
church, school, university, &c., are ‘sovereign in their own right’ under the sovereignty of | 
God. This is an early modern formulation of a pluralism arising partly from the same | 
Dutch characteristics which influenced Althusius. 

2 After a short period of activity in the patriot movement on the eve of the French revo- | 
lution, the Catholics entered politics mainly as allies of the liberals against the enlightened 
despotism of the first Orange Kings. When the 1848 Constitution gave them full freedom to 
organize, they gradually abandoned this alliance, especially after the Pope’s proclamation 
of the syllabus errorum of liberalism in 1864. In 1868 the bishops declared in a pastoral | 
letter that government schools were in general not acceptable. The increasingly secular |) 
liberals recognized the conquest of the Papal State in 1870 and withdrew the Dutch repre- § 
sentative from the Vatican. The Catholics then gradually shifted their support to the Cal- 
vinists and tended generally to adopt a very conservative position, partly because of the 
narrow class basis of Dutch politics while the franchise remained restricted, partly because 
of that hesitancy which for long characterized their policies. The Catholic-Calvinist alliance, 
known in Dutch politics as ‘The Coalition’, lasted until 1925, when, strangely enough, it 
foundered on the proposal of an extreme Calvinist splinter party once again to withdraw 
the re-established representative at the Vatican. It was not, however, until 1939 that the 
Catholics accepted the socialists in a coalition and entered a government without the Anti- 
Revolutionary Party. 
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and elected Catholics but there was no Catholic party. But the schools 
battle, the widening franchise, and the papal encyclicals against liberalism 
and socialism, all contributed towards the gradual establishment of such a 
party between 1883 and 1926. As it has become stronger this party has 
become more difficult as a partner. It has been the strongest party in the 
country since 1901, but it has tended in general to be a follower rather than 
a leader in government coalitions. 

The liberals dominated Dutch politics until the turn of the present 
century. They were the party of the constitution of 1848! which was the 
creation of the great statesman J. R. Thorbecke (not only the designer of 
this lasting framework for Dutch politics, but also the founder of the 
modern study of constitutional law in the Netherlands). But, again, until 
1885 there was no party: there were just liberals acting together in Parlia- 
ment, and it is significant that the party established in 1885 was formed 
mainly to ‘combat the influence of clerical parties’. Apart from the question 
of education, the main problems which affected the liberals were franchise 
extension and state intervention in economic affairs. On these matters a 
more radical element opposed a more conservative element amongst the 
liberals: in 1891 a radical party split off; in 1894 a liberal Cabinet proposed 
almost complete adult manhood suffrage. When it was defeated, this 
Cabinet dissolved Parliament, and the ensuing election is a landmark in the 
history of the Dutch parties, because, with the exception of the Catholics, 
all the parties then split permanently into progressive and conservative 
wings.’ For the liberals this meant the end of their supremacy. Thereafter, 


* This Constitution introduced the doctrine that the King could do no wrong, coupled 
with that of full ministerial responsibility; dissolution; direct elections and the right of 
amendment for the Lower House; annual budgets; and certain new statements and guaran- 
tees of individual rights. In 1850 and 1851 respectively Thorbecke introduced his great 
Provincial Estates and Municipal Corporations Acts which established a local government 
system that in main outline is still working satisfactorily. 

Even then it was hardly more than a federation of constituency parties. The first chair- 
man somewhat flowerily rejected the notion of a party programme: ‘Not so young is our 
party that she would want a letter of recommendation in the form of a programme of prin- 
ciples; nor does she so lack deeds that she would miss the right to point to them proudly.’ 
Later executives, faced with the task of fighting elections, found it necessary to force pro- 
grammes through against the wishes of the more conservative constituency parties. This 
cleavage grew to such an extent that in 1901 the executive left the party en bloc in order 
to associate with the radical party. 

> The liberals, indeed, split into three: conservatives, centre, radicals. In the same year a 
more orthodox socialist party was established; and the Anti-Revolutionary Party split into 
a more democratic wing under Dr. Abraham Kuyper and a more conservative wing under 
Jhr. A. F. de Savornin Lohman. Calvinism in the Netherlands has for centuries contained 
a more tolerant and aristocratic layer and a more vigorous and democratic layer. The 
Christian-Historicals mainly came to rest .on the former and the Anti-Revolutionary Party 
on the latter. It is extremely difficult to explain to foreigners what a world of difference lies 
between the adherents of these two parties. The Christian-Historicals insist more strongly 
on the positive Calvinist character of the state, but are opposed less strongly to ‘pagan’ 
elements and are thus potentially less isolationist; they will give the government of the day 
cither active co-operation or the benefit of the doubt. The Anti-Revolutionaries, on the 
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apart from an Indian summer of active social legislation between 1897 and 
1901, the liberals had either to give way to the Coalition of the religious 
parties or to rely on support from socialists. Their radical wing formed an 
independent party in 1901, most members of which ended up with the 
socialists in the new Labour party in 1945. Their right and centre also 
crumbled, at first slowly, and then more quickly after the introduction in 
1917 of universal suffrage and proportional representation, until today 
there remains only a minor and mainly conservative party which contains, 
however, a sprinkling of outstanding independents." 

As in other countries, socialism in the Netherlands arose from the 
activities of revolutionary intellectuals and industrial workers, but it was 
peculiar in that a particularly important part of its basis was agrarian dis- 
content in the Northern provinces. For some time it tended to develop 
along anarchist lines, and its first great leader, the ex-clergyman F. Domela 
Nieuwenhuis, became increasingly anti-parliamentarian. But more ortho- 
dox socialism soon followed in the shape of the Social Democratic Workers’ 
Party which was founded in 1894 and led by P. J. Troelstra. This party 
agitated mainly for universal suffrage, and it gradually became a reformist 
party that was more anti-Marxist than non-Marxist.? Until 1939, however, 
it insisted upon a policy of non-co-operation with bourgeois governments, 
at first as a matter of principle and later rather as a matter of saving face 


other hand, are more militant, more of a parti de masse, and more sternly against non- 
Calvinists, although they tend to insist less that the state should be positively Calvinist and 
to assert rather more the doctrine of ‘spheres of sovereignty’. It is very noticeable that since 
1945 the militant Anti-Revolutionaries have lost slightly at every election, whereas the 
Christian-Historicals have gained repeatedly in spite of having no positive programme or 
record. 

1 The main initial reason for the decline was the somewhat narrow class basis of the 
liberals. The three later emancipationist movements of Calvinists, Catholics, and Socialists 
comprised virtually the whole of ‘the people behind the electorate’ (i.e. the unenfranchised) 
so that universal franchise sealed the fate of the liberal party (although not of liberalism as 
an outlook). A further factor was the introduction of proportional representation in place 
of a single-member constituency system with second ballot which had seriously handicapped 
the geographically more concentrated religious parties. It is interesting to note, however, 
that the single-member constituency system did not prevent these parties from growing. 
Each of them had a distinct area which guaranteed representation: the North and the great 
cities voted predominantly liberal, socialist, or later, communist: the centre of the country 
voted mainly conservative or Calvinist: the South voted solidly Catholic. Proportional 
representation brought into play the considerable minority votes of the Catholics in the 
North-West and of the Calvinists in the North. And while franchise extension countered | 
this for the socialists it did not do so for the liberals who, at the same time, had no minority | 
votes to bring into play. 

2 It is noteworthy that the communists became a separate political party as early as 1909, | 
when they were expelled from the socialist party well before such splits occurred in most | 
other countries. Although little known outside the Netherlands, the inner circle of Dutch 
Marxists (Henriette Roland Holst, Herman Gorter, Anton Pannekoek, W. van Ravensteyn, 
P. Wiedijk) is interesting because of its considerable intelligence and because of its parti- 
cular features as a small theoretical sect in an old but small and sectarian democracy. 
The communists’ main strength is in Amsterdam (where they absorbed a considerable 
anarchist and syndicalist vote), in some other industrial cities, and in the agrarian north. 
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because it was clear that attempts at conciliation would meet with no 
response. As a result of this the older Dutch left has never since 1918 been 
able to find any alternative to the Coalition. On the other hand, Catholics 
were restive after the franchise had forced them more to the left, but they 
were unwilling to co-operate with socialists. At the same time the Calvinists 
had moved into a more conservative position and the cementing force of the 
Coalition had disappeared when victory in the schools battle was achieved. 
Thus no really effective coalitions were possible; the entire inter-war period 
witnessed a series of ‘extra-parliamentary’, ‘business’, ‘personalities’, or 
‘intermezzo’ (caretaker) governments. Hence the Dutch political system 
acquired a peculiarly mixed character: the Netherlands were ungovernable 
but well administered—with which connects a peculiar condominium of 
cabinet and parliament which is a feature of the Dutch system of govern- 
ment that distinguishes it alike from British Cabinet Government and 
French gouvernement d’assemblée. 

In 1939 there was a realignment. Socialists joined with Catholics, radicals, 
and Christian-Historicals in a new coalition. The war further assisted this 
rapprochement, and after the war the old socialist party fused with the 
radicals and a few of the left-wing Christian-Historicals and Catholics in 
an attempt to ‘break through’ the old denominational party divisions. This 
attempt has not seriously weakened the hold of the denominational parties, 
but some slight electoral gains have been made. Since 1945 this new party 
(the Partij van de Arbeid) has, together with the Catholics, been an unavoid- 
able part of the basis of stable (if uneasy) government coalitions." 


II 


Voting in the Netherlands goes mainly by traditional loyalties;? Dutch 
parties are ‘parties of affection’, for to their adherents all of these parties 
have been, and are, emancipationist movements. Proportional representa- 
tion’ reinforces these features because it does not require electors to choose 


1 At the last general election for the Lower House (1952) the Partij van de Arbeid 
obtained 29 per cent. of the total votes (30 seats), the Catholics 28-7 per cent. (30), the Anti- 
Revolutionary Party 11:3 per cent. (12), the Christian-Historicals 8-9 per cent. (9), the 
Liberals 8-8 per cent. (9), the Communists 6:2 per cent. (6), the Staatkundig-Gereformeerden 
(an almost theocratic Calvinist party) 2:4 per cent., the Katholiek Nationale Partij (a right- 
wing Catholic party) 2°7 per cent. (2), miscellaneous 2 per cent. (0). The Partij van de 
Arbeid won three seats, the Catholics lost two. This was, by Dutch standards, something 
like a landslide. 

? Sociologie électorale has here therefore a most fruitful field of study. But even in the 
Netherlands the electorate’s voting behaviour sometimes fails to conform to the patterns 
laid down for it by electoral sociologists. 

3 The system of proportional representation used is that in which the voter marks one 
name (in practice, in the great majority of cases, the first) of a party list. For all practical 
purposes the country is one constituency and seats are divided on the d’Hondt system which 
tends to favour the larger parties. Since 1935 a minimum of 1 per cent. of the total vote has 
been necessary to ensure representation, and parties forfeit deposits if they obtain less than 
0:75 per cent. of the total vote. 
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between candidates with reference to government or opposition records but 
draws attention to parties as such which are not necessarily identified with 
either government or opposition. As a result, instead of parties that are 
close to one another emphasizing their agreements as against opposing 
parties, they accentuate their differences. Election planks have to do less 
with politics than with eternal verities, and while there is a good deal of 
demagogy there is hardly such a thing as an election issue. No party ever 
wins the elections though it may win at elections. 

The great debate is that between the religious and the non-religious 
parties, the one group denying the other’s raison d’étre. The liberals and 
the Partij van de Arbeid argue that members of different communions may 
perfectly well share the same political opinions, that while an individual’s 
religious and political convictions may be closely related, no such relation is 
necessary in the nation at large, and that, indeed, a relation between religion 
and politics at the national level is detrimental to both because it exposes 
religion to the vagaries of ephemeral political passions while it confuses 
political issues by introducing irrelevant religious considerations. The 
religious parties, on the other hand, claim that politics is not something 
separate and purely temporal but something to be subordinated to eternal 
values. Religious parties, they claim, are natural and rightful parties, and 
any political differences there may be should be settled by discussion and 
compromise within religious positions. 


Thus in a sense there are two party systems, one based on the progressive- 
conservative division (liberals v. socialists) and one based on differences in 
Weltanschauung (three Calvinist parties, the Catholics, and the non-religious 
parties).’ But the two lines of cleavage affect all parties. The Partij van de 
Arbeid has Catholic, Calvinist, and humanist groups in its fold, and these 
will tend to disagree on such questions as Sunday observance, the banning 
of religious processions, or diplomatic representation at the Vatican, all of 


1 This scheme shows clearly the incompatibility of the two party conceptions. The con- 
fessional parties accuse the non-religious parties like the socialists and the liberals of being 
cryptically anti-religious, and it is obvious that this is their strongest argument for keeping 
their followers together. It is also the argument most bitterly resented by their opponents. 
In May 1954 the Catholic bishops issued a pastoral letter which forbade, on penalty of 
exclusion from the sacraments, membership of the socialist Trade Unions, the regular 
reading of socialist newspapers, and listening to the socialist radio. Membership of the 
Partij van de Arbeid was not formally forbidden: it was left as a matter for the individual 
conscience which would, however, no doubt appreciate the bishops’ reasons for insisting on 
Catholic political unity. 

It is interesting to note that in the late eighties the episcopacy, if not openly against 
attempts at founding a special Catholic party, was hardly in favour of the idea. It should 
also be noted that the denominational parties are not clerical parties: leadership is in the 
hands of laymen, and clergymen only associate and advise in their individual capacities. It is 
hardly to be doubted, however, that the pulpit is often a great electoral asset, and the bishops 
even go so far as formally advising believers to preserve Catholic unity by voting for the 
Catholic party. They intervened actively in the Catholic press at the time of the Belgian 
dispute about Leopold III. 
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which are serious matters in the Netherlands. On the other hand there is 
internal dissent in the denominational parties on such matters as social 
insurance, national wages policy, or state intervention. These internal 
political conflicts divide but seldom split the denominational parties; purely 
religious conflicts both divide and split them, but without any noticeable 
division of opinion on political matters coming into play except as a subse- 
quent rationalization.’ In this way political action often cuts across party 
lines, and the parties are at times poor vehicles of political opinion: yet 
they are so strongly entrenched that there is little chance of going over their 
heads or around them.? 

All these factors combine to make the Catholic party the centre party 
and the microcosm of Dutch politics. They have been in all Cabinets since 
1918 except a 1939 Cabinet of ‘personalities’, which was voted out of exis- 
tence before it had begun to operate, and, in its later phases, the War 
Cabinet which functioned in exile without Parliament. The Catholic party 
(Katholiek Volks Partij—K.V.P.) draws on all levels of society, from right- 
wing extremists to solid Trade Unionists, class-conscious in spite of Catholic 
doctrine. Its leader, Professor C. P. M. Romme, has been called ‘the cat of 
the Kinderdijk’ after a famous cat of legend;’ and he is apparently wedded 
fanatically to the belief that coalitions work the better the more parties they 
embrace. It is arguable that because of this central position of the K.V.P. 
Dutch politics are at the mercy of the tugs of war which arise within that 


party from developments on one or other of its wings or outside. When 
the party moves too far in one direction, defection threatens it from the 
other side;* and the party’s leaders lean over backwards in all directions at 
once. This scarcely conduces to clear stands, and may indeed be blamed 
for the dithering policy which was so disastrous in Indonesia. Moreover, 


‘ This has been particularly noticeable amongst the Calvinists, who now have five separate 
parties, of which three are permanently represented in parliament. 

For example, the extreme right, in its fight against state intervention, or, earlier, for a 
strong hand in Indonesia, has tried to rely on, or to strengthen, the right wings of all parties 
other than the socialists and the communists. One left-wing weekly, on the other hand, 
invented in 1952 a special device for expressing discontent with N.A.T.O.: it called on the 
elector not to vote as usual for the first candidate on the party list but for number seven of 
whatever list he preferred. 

> It balanced a cradle with a baby in it that was floating on the floods by jumping con- 
stantly from one side of the cradle to the other. 

* It is significant that when the Catholic party was reconstituted in 1945-6, it claimed to 
be a pure programme party that was open to anyone irrespective of creed. It may have 
hoped to gain a position similar to that of Dr. Adenauer’s party in Germany; but this was 
not very likely to happen in the Netherlands. The only effects, indeed, were that a Catholic 
splinter party with a right-wing programme scored some successes in elections, and that the 
position of the Catholics in the Partij van de Arbeid was somewhat easier. The episcopal 
pastoral letter of 1954 which insisted on the need for Catholic political unity was directed 
against both these apostasies. Thus again religion was stressed in preference to programme. 
But in this context it is worth mentioning that the virtual monopoly of the Catholic party 
in the south tends to disintegrate in local elections where numerous dissident Catholic lists 
frequently appear. 
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these internal struggles in the K.V.P. will not necessarily reflect national 
political trends; during the depression of the thirties, for instance, the 
country at large tended to be farther to the left than Parliament, while the 
opposite was the case in the Indonesian affair. 


III 


Dutch Cabinets are parliamentary Cabinets, in as much as a Cabinet may 
be forced to resign or to dissolve by a vote in parliament.’ But the party 
system is seldom so articulate that a government is clearly designated after 
an election. There is consequently scope for a certain amount of purely 
parliamentary manceuvring that is independent of the electorate; and one 
characteristic of Dutch politics has been the extremely long duration of 
Cabinet crises. Indeed, the total number of days since 1945 that has been 
occupied in crises matches the French record; yet once governments have 
been formed, they have been more stable than French governments: the 
number of individual crises is smaller, and between 1918 and 1940 only 
three different persons were Prime Minister, although in that period there 
were eight Cabinets, two of which had to be reconstructed after inter- 
mediate Cabinet crises. Again, since the reinstatement of parliamentary 
government in 1946 there have been four Cabinets but two Prime Ministers 
only, each of whom, when not premier, has served as a Cabinet minister 
with the other. 

What is the explanation of this paradoxical situation? Some would try 
to explain it by reference to a curious combination of tolerance, impertur- 
bability, and Prinzipienreiterei in the Dutch national character. But this 
sort of explanation evades rather than faces the difficulties. It is better to 
look for clues in the nature of the Dutch political system, and the following 
points would seem to have some relevance. 

1. Although there is quite a lot of room for parliamentary manceuvring, 
the rigidity of the parties prevents this from assuming the form of merely 
personal tussles for office. Further, this is reinforced in three ways. The 
system of proportional representation that is in use gives a mandate to a 
party list and not to particular personalities. Secondly, the very small 
number of members of parliament makes for a more egalitarian atmo- 
sphere: in the Dutch parliament there is no distinct front bench or élite of 


* Parliament consists of a Lower House of 100 members which is directly elected every 
four years, and an Upper House of 50 members which is elected by the eleven provincial 
estates and sits for six years, one half of the members retiring every three years. The 
political composition of the Upper House (to make things internationally easy called the 
First Chamber) is generally an almost perfect replica of that of the Lower House (Second 
Chamber). It has the same parliamentary rights as the Second Chamber except that of 
initiating or amending laws, and it has the more solemn atmosphere appropriate to meetings 
of elder statesmen. Attempts to abolish the First Chamber have been made, but have not 
been successful. (References in this article to ‘parliament’ may usually be taken as applying 
to the Second Chamber.) 
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ministrables who are able to choose themselves into a Cabinet. And, 
thirdly, with parties so rigid there is little room for much corruption by 
private interests. Such interests may, and do, make themselves felt 
through the parties, but they can hardly by themselves provoke a Cabinet 
crisis. 

2. In the incoherence of the party system (or, perhaps, in the constant 
irrelevance of party coherence) the parties, so to speak, abdicate some of 
their political influence: political passion is dissipated, at the one extreme 
in almost theological debates and at the other extreme in petty details, so 
that governments are left a free hand for administration over a fairly wide 
field. They can be and often are challenged on minor matters by parliament, 
but within the range determined by the painfully constructed government 
programme they enjoy a large measure of discretion; and they do so the 
more when they are considered to be pretty well irreplaceable because of 
what the Dutch have come to call ‘difficult party relations’. 

3. Another factor has traditionally made for dualism between govern- 
ment and parliament. To a degree greater than in Britain the government 
is conceived as being in a very real sense the Queen’s government. This does 
not mean that the monarch in any way dominates the government’s policy,! 
or that the government enjoys a sphere of royal prerogative? in which it 
can act without parliamentary interference. But it does mean that the 
government is conceived as independent and existing in its own right. The 
origins of this conception are to be found in the active reign of King 
William I (1813-40). Ministers were then regarded as being the King’s 
servants, and parliament was no more than a representative assembly in 
the sense of those times, that is to say, a body that was there mainly to make 
representations and not to govern or to interfere with government. Liberal 
opposition grew stronger after the expensive mishandling of the Belgian 
question between 1830 and 1839 and succeeded both in wresting full minis- 
terial responsibility from the King and in consolidating the power of the 
purse which had been its main weapon in this struggle. But something of the 
older conception persisted and was expressed, for instance, by Thorbecke in 
a comment on the 1848 constitution:? ‘It is an equally pernicious deviation 


’ As in Great Britain, however (cf. Sir Ivor Jennings’s chapter on ‘Constitutional 
Monarchy’, pp. 303 ff. in Cabinet Government, 2nd edit., 1951), there is a tendency in the 
Netherlands to react against a certain too easy “Whig’ view of the Monarchy as a mere 
ornament. Contacts between Queen and Ministers seem to be more important than has often 
been realized and the characters of the present and previous monarchs have undoubtedly 
contributed to this. In Calvinist and Catholic circles the idea of a more personal régime of 
the monarch is sometimes played with. Such ideas had a certain vogue in the thirties and 
sometimes took on a decidedly anti-democratic bias; but it should be added that these ideas 
have never found any support from the monarch. 

? In a famous case in 1879 the Supreme Court decided that the Crown could legislate 
only in spheres expressly reserved to it by the Constitution or delegated to it by the King in 
parliament. 

> Bijdrage tot de herziening der Grondwet, 1848 (Ed.) C. W. de Vries, 1948, p. 12. 
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whether the government fall into the hands of the representative body, or 
the representative body become a tool of the government.’ Especially on 
the right the fiction has continued to be maintained that (again to quote 
Thorbecke) ‘questions of portfolios or cabinet membership are unbecoming 
for discussion as between ministers and the representative assembly. Parlia- 
ment’s business is not to appoint or dismiss ministers, but only to judge their 
proposals.’ 

4. ‘Difficult party relations’ have again brought this dualist tradition to 
the fore after it had tended to fall into abeyance about the turn of the cen- 
tury when parliamentary divisions were more clear-cut. It is significant that 
the monarch, when selecting the formateur' of the Cabinet, has often to 
work in the dark because there are no homines designati in parliament, or 
because those who might qualify for this title are unwilling to take on the 
job. It is even more significant that (for a long time by convention and since 
1938 by an Article (at present Article 106) of the Constitution) membership 
of the Cabinet has been incompatible with membership of either of the 
parliamentary chambers.? This does not usually mean that either the 
formateur or most ministers are selected from outside the small circle of 
parliamentarians. But it does mean that a parliamentarian, on becoming a 
minister, has to resign from parliament, and that in most cases he adopts 
a position as a minister and a member of the government which is quite 
different from the position he has hitherto adopted as a party politician in 


parliament. Moreover, every government contains at least a few ‘dark 
horses’ who have no parliamentary experience and have been chosen for 
personal merit or because of expert knowledge. More often than not such 
men have no definite party attachments; and this may indeed—in a govern- 
ment in which the distribution of posts among the coalition partners is 
already difficult—be the very reason for their inclusion.’ 


! The formateur is selected in practice (but not necessarily) from amongst the members 
of parliament. In selecting him, the monarch consults the vice-president of the Council of 
State and the chairmen of the parliamentary chambers and of the parliamentary groups. 
The formateur is generally given some indication of the type of cabinet desired, and he 
negotiates with parties and individuals on a programme and a list of ministers for approval. 
His success is by no means certain, and he therefore usually asks the Crown to let him keep 
the assignment ‘under consideration’ and accept it or give it back according to the result of 
the negotiations. ‘Difficult party relations’ have led the Crown sometimes to appoint a pair 
of formateurs; and once, in 1922, the assignment was given to the Right (the Coalition) as 
a whole. It has often happened that the formateur has not entered the Cabinet himself; but 
when he does enter it, it is generally as premier. 

? But the Dutch system does not therefore resemble the American: ministers have access 
to and take part in the deliberations of both Houses of Parliament, every government is 
removable, and parliament can be dissolved. 

> It is not unusual for leading civil servants to be appointed as ministers or under- 
secretaries. There is not such a sharp demarcation between the ‘amateur politician’ and the 
‘professional civil servant’ as in Great Britain. Restrictions on the political activities of civil 
servants are also less strict: for instance, a civil servant elected to parliament may be only 
temporarily suspended, and may retain his salary less his parliamentary pay. 
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5. Relations between governments and parliament are inevitably very 
delicate. Each partner in the government wants to have its own representa- 
tives included in the Cabinet; but at the same time it wants to have liberty 
to criticize the government in parliament,’ and to be able to adopt the 
attitude of Pontius Pilate if the government has to act unpopularly (whether 
from force of outside circumstances or because of pressure from within 
itself).? Parliamentary criticism (in extensive debates on the budget, parlia- 
mentary questions—more often written than oral—interpellations, amend- 
ments, &c.) is very detailed and often very effective. There is also often a 
willingness on the part of government and parliament to compromise, 
generally by informal consultation after the formal reading of a bill has 
been suspended, or at an even earlier stage before the public readings start 
when messages pass between the minister and the parliamentary com- 
mittees.? 

6. This dualism and its causes go some way towards explaining the 
relative stability of the mechanism; but the pattern of the condominium is 
not invariable. Before 1940 it was felt that parliament tended to ‘sit too 
much on the minister’s chair’, often interfering in small details and subject- 
ing ministers to close supervision as if they were mere mandatories. It is” 
typical that a Cabinet whose composition reflected that of the parliamen- 
tary majority would be thought of as likely to lose independence rather than 


1 The atmosphere of Dutch government is well illustrated by two schemes typical of that 
solemn kind of planner who is ever willing to pervert political systems by moving to ‘logical 
conclusions’. One scheme proposed to appoint for every department both a Catholic and a 
socialist as minister and under-secretary (or vice versa); the other proposed to withdraw a 
number of departments from politics by appointing non-politicians as ministers, making 
these responsible to parliament, but excluding them from both the discussions and the 
responsibilities of the Cabinet. 

For a concise analysis of the Dutch Cabinet organization, see Professor J. Barents’s article 
in Public Administration, vol. xxx (1952), p. 81. 

2 The Catholic leader Professor Romme is a master in this field. In 1951, for instance, he 
formed a Cabinet without entering it and criticized it at a later stage in parliament. He is 
specially skilled in devising motions which offer in one sentence something taken back in 
the next. He will often carry attacks in debate to the point just short of that at which the 
government would fall. 

> For the purposes of legislation the lower house sets up five, and the upper house, four, 
committees, equal in size, to which, in each case, the entire membership of the chamber is 
distributed by lot. These committees are renewed three times each year. In each chamber bills 
go to all committees simultaneously before they are discussed in the chamber. The com- 
mittees sit in private and their rapporteurs join to prepare an account of opinions expressed 
which is sent to the government and published. In the lower house the government issues 
a ‘memorandum of answer’ which is published, and may introduce amendments before the 
public reading of the bill; and at the public reading (in the lower house) amendments may 
be introduced by the government, or by not less than five members. 

Modern developments, however, have led to the increasing use of an alternative system 
whereby bills are examined by specialized standing committees which communicate with the 
minister and his department both in writing and orally. And recently special committees 
have been set up, department by department, to screen estimates in preparation for the 
debates on the budget, which are traditionally the occasion of very detailed criticisms of 
policy and administration. 
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as likely to dominate parliament. (One reason for this was that at this time 
party leadership tended to be entrenched, if anywhere, in the parliamentary 
groups.) Post-war Cabinets seem to have been stronger as a result of 
increased state intervention and the greater amount of executive discretion 
this has entailed, the greater extent to which policies have been settled 
internationally (since the Cabinet at least shares in the negotiations of such 
settlements while parliament is presented with faits accomplis), and the 
greater expertise now enjoyed by the Cabinet because, as against a small 
and badly equipped parliament, it is served by a massive administrative 
apparatus. All this has given the Cabinet a further conventional weapon 
with which to enforce its will: a minister can declare particular proposed 
amendments ‘unacceptable’. This does not have exactly the same effect as 
making the question a matter of confidence; because, if he is defeated, a 
minister may choose, as an alternative to resignation or dissolution, to with- 
draw the whole of the bill from further consideration. But it does mean that 
parliament has to bear in mind that its adverse vote may cause the indefinite 
postponement of some very important matter, or may result in a resignation 
it was not intended to force. 

7. Finally, it should be noted that the threat of dissolution, although 
undoubtedly a recognized feature of the Dutch parliamentary system, has 
very seldom been used to strengthen the hand of the cabinet as against 
parliament, and that its influence is at the most a minor one.’ Under the 


conditions of ‘difficult party relations’ that obtain in the Netherlands, 
threats of resignation are a far more powerful weapon, all the more so since 
tactical dissolutions are not possible when elections are only partly fought 
on government or opposition records. 


IV 


M. Duverger has formulated the attractive hypothesis that a multi-party 
system results from a superposition des dualismes.? His argument rests on 
the thesis that since politics is action it must involve choices between 
alternatives: synthesis n’est qu’un pouvoir de l’esprit. This theory seems to 
apply to the opposites, progressive—conservative. It could also explain the 
opposition between confessional and non-confessional parties in the Nether- 
lands. But it begins to look dubious when it is held to demonstrate that the 


Dissolutions of the Second Chamber, other than those necessitated by constitutional 
revisions, took place only in 1850, 1853, 1866, 1868, 1886, 1894, and 1933. Of these, the two 
related dissolutions of 1866 and 1868 were of crucial importance because they established 
once and for all that a Cabinet could not maintain itself when, after a dissolution, a parlia- 
mentary majority hostile to it had been returned. The 1886 dissolution was necessary because 
the Coalition and the liberals each then had exactly half the seats in the Chamber—this in 
the middle of the schools battle. For the election of 1894, see above, p. 3. The 1933 dissolu- 
tion was no more than a device to advance the date of the elections for a tired Cabinet. 

2 Les Partis Politiques, 1951, pp. 260-5. 3 Op. cit., p. 245. 
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very existence of a Catholic party entails the continuing presence of Cal- 
vinist parties—especially when it is considered that it could as well be used 
to prove that the existence of one Calvinist party necessitates the existence 
of another.' If a party derives its claim to existence from the fact that 
enough people think it worth while to vote for it in order to let it take part 
in or make representations to a government, then there is no reason to sup- 
pose that a party system will necessarily be dualistic or even a superposition 
des dualismes. Of all the possible bases for parties—principles, interests, 
traditional loyalties, personal preferences, class solidarity, the progressive— 
conservative dichotomy—only the last two seem in any way at all to be 
dualistic in tendency. But even if a dualistic tendency is admitted, this does 
not establish a dualism: it is difficult to decide how to place the farmers or the 
lower middle class in a two-class scheme; and the progressive—conservative 
division does not necessarily exclude other positions. The matter is further 
complicated by the inertia of parties once they have been formed; parties 
may well continue to exist for no reason other than their existence itself. In 
such a situation the elements of constant political motivation that have 
been mentioned above will work not only through but also straight across 
existing party lines. 

The fact that most old democracies show a stable party system is there- 
fore not necessarily, as M. Duverger alleges,? a proof of stable political 
opinion in such countries. The very antiquity of a country’s party structure 
may mean that voting habits and the expression of political opinion do not 
coincide. Their coincidence is just an assumption of the democratic belief 
that parties are essentially carriers of current political opinion. Parties can 
be potential distorters of such opinion; and in any case they are only one 
of the transmission belts between government and governed—whence the 
importance of the increasing attention that is now being given to internal 
party conflicts and to means other than parties and elections whereby 
citizens may achieve both representation and participation in government. 

The outstanding characteristic of Dutch social structure is its segmenta- 
tion, its division into the three clear parts—Calvinists or ‘positive Chris- 
tians’, Catholics, and the relatively neutral who tend usually towards 
liberalism or socialism. The educational system right up to university level, 
broadcasting, the trade unions and the employers’ federations, official 
advisory committees, insurance schemes, even first-aid associations—all of 

* Electoral studies in the Netherlands operate with a law of ‘reinforcing extremes’, or to 
use a more fashionable expression, ‘polarisation’. Detailed studies have established, for 
instance, that the most anti-Catholic Calvinist parties get more of the non-Catholic vote 


where the Catholic votes are highest and that communists are strongest in districts of great 
inequality of wealth and strong confessionalism. 


? Op. cit., p. 336. This is not the only point on which M. Duverger has misconstrued 


Dutch experience. Attempts to undertake comparative studies on a very large scale court 
this sort of danger. 
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these exhibit this division. In most cases the three elements live up to the 
century-old advice of Groen van Prinsterer: ‘In our isolation lies our 
strength.’ Or, if you prefer a Dutch word: ‘In our onafhankelijkheid (inde- 
pendence), our firmness of principle, lies our force.” They deny the all- 
importance or omnicompetence of the state, and assert that the state must 
be subordinated to the higher claim of ‘the firm principle’. This has meant 
in practice that all state activity has either been founded on, or at least has 
had to take into account, the three constituent groups as represented by 
‘recognised and bona fide organisations’. 

To illustrate this point no better example can be given than the organiza- 
tion of industrial relations as it has developed since 1945. The German 
occupation brought together both employers and workers of different 
denominations, and schemes for lasting co-operation were prepared. But, 
typically, these did not involve more than a sort of confederal co-operation 
between organizations, whether of workers or of employers, of different 
denominations: attempts at greater unification found only theoretical or 
communist support. In 1945 the Stichting van de Arbeid (Labour Founda- 
tion) was established for consultation between employers and workers. This 
includes a central standing body and a whole sub-structure of joint councils. 
But throughout the entire structure—whether at the top level of central 
employers’ organizations and unions, or at the lower level of organizations 
in a particular industry, whether in the Stichting van de Landbouw (Agri- 
culture Foundation), or in the middenstandsbonden which unite wholesale 
and retail tradesmen—there is always to be found the same tripartite 
division: general (socialist or liberal), Catholic, and Calvinist organizations 
on both sides of the line. The same is true of most of the advisory committees 
the government establishes,’ where a very careful balance is struck not only 
between the three constituent elements but also between their subdivisions. 


1 The most important is the Social-Economic Council, established in 1949. It consists of 
45 members: one-third represent ‘recognized’ employers’ organizations, one-third ‘recog- 
nized’ workers’ organizations, and one-third is selected by the government and mainly 
consists at present of Professors of Law or Economics. The members vote independently, 
without consulting their organizations. The Council advises the government at its request 
or on its own initiative and has certain subordinate legislative powers. (Its regulations 
require a two-thirds majority and may be quashed by the government if they ‘conflict with 
law or with the general interest’.) It is intended to establish a comprehensive public 
organization for all industries, consisting of vertical and horizontal councils to be set up by 
Act of Parliament and ministerial order respectively. These bodies will consist of equal 
numbers of employers’ and workers’ representatives and they will have power, under the 
general supervision of the Social-Economic Council and the Crown, to regulate for the 
industry or industries concerned certain aspects of production, competition, rationalization, 
labour conditions, and training and employment. Since 1952 there has been a special 
minister for the Public Organization of Industry; but progress has been slow—to the delight 
of those who spy corporatist tendencies in the scheme. Its ideological background is in fact 
of mixed Catholic and Socialist descent, with obviously some Calvinist influence as well, 
and there is a constant conflict between the confessional elements who desire more freedom 
for industry and the socialists who want more state control. 
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The same need to consider questions of balance again appears in the field 
of official appointments, though here, of course, political pressure will often 
override them.' 

All this has a decided influence on the relations between the parties, 
their parliamentary groups, the Cabinet, the government departments, and 
officially recognized outside interests. The parties try to maintain a balance 
of experts within the parliamentary groups, and this is possible because 
proportional representation makes the determination of the order of candi- 
dates on the party list more or less a monopoly of the party executive. But 
the expert is naturally very often a man with an ‘interest’ in both senses of 
the word. Thus, for instance, the same employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions which constitute the outside interests that are consulted by the govern- 
ment on some question have their own parliamentary representatives who 
are often at the same time the main spokesmen when the same question 
comes up for discussion in parliament. This causes no great problems in the 
Partij van de Arbeid, where a close contact (since the war, personal and not 
formal) obtains between the party and the N.V.V., the socialist and largest 
trade union. Nor does it cause problems for the V.V.D., the liberal party, 
which has closer contacts with the ‘neutral’ employers. But it does cause 
great strains—at least by Dutch standards—in the confessional parties 
which include substantial numbers of both employers and workers. This 
again illustrates how in many practical matters the decisive factor in Dutch 
politics is not the relations between parties but the trials of strength within 
parties; and in particular it may serve to emphasize once more and to 
elucidate the importance of the tug-of-war in the Catholic party between 
the influence of the Catholic employers and the numbers of the Catholic 
workers. One can add, moreover, that it also explains the very great impor- 
tance of the speeches made by the leaders of the confessional trade unions 
who use their extra-parliamentary position to strengthen themselves inside 
parliament: party solidarity there may prevent them from going just where 
they like, but it can be just as much an advantage as a disadvantage to 
them when it lets them pull votes over from right towards left. 

There is no doubt that a potential danger exists that government will at 
times be dominated by the pressures of these interests which make them- 
selves heard both in parliament and in the official advisory bodies. It is 
significant that there is much controversy between the ‘experts’ of the 
government departments, the parliamentary committees, and the outside 


1 It is said, for instance, that departments under Catholic ministers favour Catholic 
appointees. It is certain, on the other hand, that very often the best way to become a 
burgemeester is not to belong to either of the biggest coalition partners, since these begrudge 
one another’s successes, but rather to be colourless, or to lean towards the liberals or the 
Christian-Historicals. (On the burgemeester see P. J. Oud, ‘The Burgomaster in Holland’, 
Public Administration, vol. xxxi (1953), p. 103.) 
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bodies. Against this potential danger one can set three factors: generally 
good standards of public political morality, the water-tightness of party 
organization, and the semi-independent position: of the executive. But it 
remains to be seen whether the last can be maintained if public control of 
industry increases; for, in the Netherlands, as elsewhere, we encounter the 
dilemma that both intervention by the state and non-intervention by the 
state can strengthen the hands of sectional interests as against that shadowy 
entity ‘the general interest’. 

On the whole the most remarkable paradox of the Netherlands has been 
that its often extreme sectarianism has not prevented practical co-operation 
(as may be seen convincingly from the success of industrial consultation).' M 
This perhaps points not so much to any strong national feeling or to a 





particularly clear desire for toleration, as to a businesslike determination . 
that the job should not be allowed to suffer. One even wonders whether the js 
very rigidity and separateness of its groups may not have contributed to oi 
this feeling. This would explain why the Netherlands can have party i 
disputes that are almost theological in nature and yet have sound adminis- S 
tration, and why there can be such great disagreement over politics and yet, ec 
in some ways, alarmingly little over policy. d 

* In July 1954 the socialist N.V.V. withdrew from the Council of Trade Union Con- ‘T 
federations because of the attitude of the confessional unions following the pastoral letter th 
A me 5 og But this has had no effect on the N.V.V.’s policy of co-operation in the Labour al 
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I 


FOR many years the U.S. Government has produced a ‘Government 
Manual’. In this is set forth the structure, functions, and legislative authority 
of every agency in the Executive Branch. In this country—the contrast is 
typical where civil service matters are concerned—such descriptions hardly 
exist. Thus the very first step to any intelligent appreciation of central 
administration, namely an authoritative description of the departments, is 
entirely lacking: for whereas our elders and betters could use the ‘Whitehall 
Series’, today one has to patch and grub and penetrate a dozen sources to 
get an idea of the structure and operations of most of the Departments. At 
last a term has been put to this intolerable situation by the appearance of 
‘The New Whitehall Series’. Every student of government will congratulate 
the Institute of Public Administration whose initiative has brought this 
about. 

Sir Frank Newsam’s Home Office inaugurates this series and is to be 
followed by The Foreign Office. This is fitting as a tribute to their status— 
the Treasury excepted—as the most ancient of the great departments of 
State. It will be curiously interesting, also, to compare the two: for the 
advance notice of Lord Strang’s Foreign Office ends on an unusual note. 
‘Although authoritative and originating inside the Service’, says the notice, 
‘the book is not uncontroversial—the steam roller of official discretion has 
not been passed over it.’ Now Sir Frank Newsam’s work, on the contrary, 
is all ‘official discretion’. It is clear, cogent, and precise. As a work of 
ordered description it is excellent. It is assured both of a warm welcome 
now and a steady gratefulness in the future, for it is and will remain for 
some time an essential book of reference. Yet the business of the Home 
Office is highly controversial. Pardons, reprieves, the pros and cons of 
capital punishment; naturalization, deportation, extradition; the finely 
balanced claims of security and liberty—all of these affect individuals, and 
all are highly controversial, more so perhaps than the affairs of any other 
department, even the Foreign Office. It is inevitable, indeed constitutionally 


’ The Home Office. By Sir Frank Newsam. (Allen and Unwin: New Whitehall Series. 
Pp. 224. 15s.) 
Political Studies, Vol. III, No. 1 (1955, 17-27). 
5540.3.1 Cc 
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imperative, that the author, as Permanent Under-Secretary, should thrust 
forward no personal opinion on public controversies. But some of the 
activities of the Home Office are the subject of public misunderstanding, 
and in rarer cases, of public disquiet. Is there any constitutional reason why 
such matters should not be explained from the official point of view? Could 
not the author at least draw the reader’s attention to the fact that criticism 
has been expressed on certain matters? Had this been done, a useful book 
would have been far more valuable than it is. Since it has not, one has to 
proceed as in Maurois’s novel; one must interpret Sir Frank Newsam by his 
silences. 


II 


At the kernel of the Home Office’s duties lies one thing and one thing 
alone, internal security; all else is a gigantic superfoetation. The children’s 
department, marriage guidance, wild birds’ protection, probation, and other 
avuncular activities present a benign and smiling front: but “behind the 
horseman sits black care’. 

It is the bizarre variety of duties heaped upon the department that makes 
its essential nature difficult to comprehend. It tends to be written off as ‘a 
ragbag’, as ‘a residuary legatee’. Sir Frank himself deduces its work from 
three principles: the two primary duties of preserving the Queen’s Peace and 
of exercising the Prerogative of Mercy, with a third duty, that of ‘residuary 
legatee’, thrown in as a make-weight. But is not this—though it helps order 
his arrangement neatly—a little artificial? Why should he class prisons as 
an offshoot of the Prerogative of Mercy rather than part of the Queen’s 
Peace? Why, in the nineteenth century, did paupers and burials and (for a 
time) sanitation come under the Home Office, while Education, quarantine, 
and (for a time) state medicine went to the Privy Council? Sir Frank 
Newsam’s criteria tell us too much or too little. If by preserving the Queen’s 
Peace is meant “preserving the normal state of society’, and if by ‘residual 
legatee’ is meant that everything not by law or custom assigned to other 
Ministers falls to the Home Secretary, it is clear that the conjunction of 
these two principles will ‘account for’ any range of functions; if ‘account 
for’, in this context, can be said to mean anything at all. 

The explanation is to be found, perhaps, in something more primordial 
than any individual prerogatives of the Crown: in the unresting protean 
insurgent nature of prerogative itself, once personally royal, then nominally 
so, but always the essence of the executive power. 

Much confusion has been wrought by defining ‘the Administration’ or 
‘the Executive’ as though these were the passive, wooden instruments of the 
legislature’s resolve. This has never been so. On the contrary, the Adminis- 
tration has always been a centre which not only executes but which devises 
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and proposes, possesses a discretionary power in applying the law, and 
retains an emergency power and duty to react to new circumstances, not 
above the law but beside it—in supplement to it. The course of our constitu- 
tional development was but rarely—and then unsuccessfully—devoted to 
the destruction of such a centre; usually and successfully to the control of it. 
It is this administrative kernel which has played in the history of our govern- 
ment the till recently much neglected role of the energizing, devising, and 
originating centre. 

Originally it is the royal person and his dependants. As business grows 
and new problems arise, a queer rhythm develops. The business becomes 
too much for the royal person and is delegated: then, pari passu, the delegate 
falls more and more into routine by sheer pressure of business, whilst 
the ‘constitutional opposition’ (Great Council, then Parliament) attempts, 
always successfully, to prescribe the form and condition by which the 
delegate should act; and the result is a defined officer, with a defined busi- 
ness and a defined procedure. It is a Department! And as it becomes such, 
passive and mechanical, it is thrust off from the extant living prerogative 
power, which continues with its policy proposals, its emergency action, its 
administrative discretion; much as the lobster sheds on the rocks a lifeless 
shell that once was a living exploring claw—while its nerve and muscle are 
encompassed by a new skin, shortly to be a new claw, which will in its turn 
be cast off, like the first. So the departments of state are first evolved out of 
the original discretion of the Administration, then shed off as they ossify, 
the process ever repeating itself. Common Pleas becomes fixed and business 
flows Coram Rege; then Coram Rege, belying its name, becomes fixed also, 
and business flows Exchequer-wards. First the lower Exchequer and then 
the Court of Exchequer Chamber is fixed and business flows in Chancery. 
Chancery and its Great Seal are fixed, and discretion, policy, invention 
flow through the Wardrobe and the Privy Seal. Privy Seal is captured by the 
opposition and fixed, and discretion and policy and business move through 
the Signet Office. Initiative begins to move to the King in Council, and hence 
to its permanent officer the Secretary, and as the New Monarchy expands 
the royal power so it inflates the power of Secretary and Council also. But 
at this stage the story is abruptly checked. Secretary and Council are the 
vital energizing centres at that moment when authority over them moves 
from the royal person to the Parliament. When the dust and confusion of 
the Rebellion and the Revolution have died down, the Secretary’s Office 
and the Lord President’s are the two which are not ossified like the older 
departments: they are the two offices which by their nature deal with all 
matters affecting the kingdom which are not already the province of the 
older departments—and this means internal security and foreign affairs— 
and likewise all else that may arise. Law, Finance, the Army and the Navy 
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are bespoken: the rest devolves on these two offices. From that time 
onwards, until the close of the nineteenth century, it is true to say (excepting 
the gigantic growth of the subordinate agencies of the Treasury) that almost 
every new department is an offshoot or division of the Secretary’s and the 
Lord President’s original offices. By their nature and history these are the 
natural breeding-ground of new departments. Between 1780 and 1900 nine 
new departments came into existence and with two exceptions all had been 
carved from the offices of the Secretary or the Council. The Secretary’s 
office was split into Home and Foreign in 1782. In 1794 War (later War 
and Colonies) was split off. In 1854 this itself split into two separate depart- 
ments, one for War and one for Colonies; and in 1858 a fifth Secretaryship 
of State, for India, was set up in place of the Board of Control. From the 
Council there had budded the Board of Trade, revived and remodelled by 
Pitt in 1784; the Board of Education (1899) which had begun life as first 
the Committee of the Privy Council (1839) and then (1856) its “Education 
Department’; and the Board of Agriculture (1889) which had previously 
been the Agriculture Department of the Privy Council (1883) and, still 
earlier, its Cattle Plague Department (1868-9). There was, finally, the Local 
Government Board (1871) and this was the joint product of both Secretary- 
ship and Privy Council: for it derived essentially on the one hand from the 
Poor Law Commission (1834) which was subordinate to the Home Secre- 
tary, and on the other hand from sections in charge of certain public health 
functions such as Quarantine which were the duties of the Council Office. 
Indeed, if we leave out the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland, only one depart- 
ment, viz. the Board of Works, had an origin independent of the Secretary 
and the Councii.! 

Yet duties can be split off from an office only when they are fairly 
sizeable: all through this period that rump of the Secretary’s office which 
looked after ‘home’ affairs after the scission of 1782, and is today’s ‘Home’ 
Office, accumulated duties faster than it could shed them. Ex hypothesi, all 
that had not been segregated off into the various categories of Foreign, 
Colonial, &c., was the Secretary’s (where not the Council Office’s) domain. 
It was the still-budding staff of quondam prerogative, the ever-green centre 
where any new matter needing attention received it, provided only it was 
domestic. During the first half of the nineteenth century it had shed its 
interest in foreign, colonial, and military affairs: in place of these it had 
new (or enormously expanded) duties in respect of police (1829 onwards), 
conditions in factories (1833), prisons (1835), and naturalization (1844), not 
to speak of a final responsibility for the Poor Law Commission (1834-47) 

1 The Board of Control, set up in 1794, and which was responsible for India until this was 
entrusted to one of the Secretaries of State in 1858, is equally to be explained in this way: 


the Board comprised a Secretary of State, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and four Privy 
Councillors. 
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and the General Board of Health (1848-54). In the last half-century it has 
lost, as Sir Frank tells us: ‘Scottish Criminal business to the Secretary of 
State for Scotland, mines and quarries to the Minister of Fuel and Power, 
infant life protection to the Minister of Health, advertisement regulation to 
the Ministry of Housing and Local Government, factories and workshops 
to the Minister of Labour and National Service, freshwater fisheries to the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries and workmen’s compensation to the 
Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance’ (p. 26). In revenge it has had 
to develop, among many other functions, such major services as the proba- 
tion service (from 1907), civil defence (1935), the fire service (1938), and 
the care of deprived children (1948). 

Nor does this exhaust the functions of the Home Office. It still retains its 
primordial function of ‘fielding long stop’ in all domestic matters not 
assigned to other departments: but it is also the department which still 
possesses the primordial power and duty to act in any domestic emergency. 
It does this not only and not solely by virtue of statute such as the 
Emergency Powers Act of 1920, but out of its inherent nature, as the 
depository, in all domestic matters, of the inexhaustible and imprescriptible 
prerogativa regis. It was the Home Secretary who ordered the Inquiry into 
the Holborn Gas Explosion in 1928 (when an explosion tore up several 
streets), and similarly the Inquiry into the Bolton Football Ground accident 
in 1946, when a large crowd broke into an already crowded ground and 33 
people were killed: and again, when the terrible floods occurred on the East 
Coast in 1953 it was the Home Secretary who was responsible for action. 


III 


This constitutional responsibility for preserving the domestic status quo 
ought to have made the Home Secretary a politically formidable figure, as 
his colleagues on the Continent indeed are. That he is not is due to a mixture 
of three elements. In the first place, for more than two hundred years he has 
lacked those means of exercising political pressure which they possessed 
and in most cases still possess so abundantly. Secondly, as a result of this, 
no traditional suspicion of him has grown up as it has, say, in France or 
Italy. Finally, the steady and eventless ebbs and flows of British parliamen- 
tary democracy have afforded him, or occasioned him, virtually no oppor- 
tunity to use such powers as, increasingly in the last thirty years, he has had 
accorded to him. 

Continental Ministers of the Interior, based on Napoleon’s model, were, 
and often still are, politically formidable because of their numerous powers 
and opportunities to affect expressions of the public will, both during and 
between elections. Control of a highly centralized police force is perhaps 
the most sinister and dangerous of such powers. The fate of Weimar was 
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determined when Goring became Minister of the Interior in Prussia and 
Frick for the Reich. The first by his control of the police was able to swear 
in his Nazi banditti as special policemen and so license the destruction of 
his political opponents; the second by virtue of his office was able to appoint 
the local S.A. gauleiters as Reich Police Commissioners in Baden, Wiirttem- 
berg, and Saxony. More recently, Moch’s mobile police and Scelba’s celere 
show what powers are still latent in the continental type of Ministry. Next, 
the continental Minister enjoys an extensive control over the finances, the 
functioning, and the personnel of local authorities. As a result, he has been 
able, in the past at least, to harass and annoy opponents of the régime by 
denying them, or by restricting, freedom to hold meetings and demonstra- 
tions; he has also been able directly to affect the political opinions of local 
officers. In addition, he used to be able to grant ‘favours’ in the shape of 
public works and such-like in return for electoral compliance. (In some 
countries, France for example, such practices have now died out to a very 
great extent; but they were common to a great degree at the time when 
Bodley wrote his France! (1898); and Tardieu was still complaining of the 
same practices in 1936.)* Finally, to a greater or lesser extent, the Minister, 
through his local prefects or podesta, used to be involved in the actual 
conduct and organization of the elections. Again, in some countries, for 
instance in France, a series of electoral laws has largely excluded him from 
active opportunities to influence or falsify the results, but in the nineteenth 
century the use of the “White Poster’ was not merely current but was recog- 
nized as a legitimate procedure for the administration in power.’ 

Now the British Home Secretary has never exercised significant power in 
any of these three respects. It is true that since 1829 he has been responsible 
for the conduct of the Metropolitan Police Force which admittedly is no 
mean power, but there was no complete system of provincial police until 
after 1856, and even today the provincial police forces are answerable, not 
to the Home Secretary but to the local authorities. It needs the passage by 
Parliament of the Emergency Powers Act for a Home Secretary to exercise 
a direct control over these forces. Secondly, until quite recently, the Home 
Secretary had no concern whatsoever with General Elections and even 
today the Returning and Registration Officers are not his underlings: they 
are officers of local authorities appointed to their particular electoral func- 
tion by the law and answerable only to the courts. Thirdly, he has never 
had and still does not have any general oversight over local government, 
but merely certain specific powers of regulation in connexion with certain 
very sharply defined local functions, the most important of which are police, 

? Cf. vol. ii, book iii, chap. 2. 2 Le souverain captif, p. 192. 

> For France, see the Law of 29 July 1913 and 28 Aug. 1946 organizing the conduct of 


elections and preparation of the electoral roll; and for ‘favours’, the Law of 31 March 1914, 
‘Relatif 4 la corruption électorale’. 
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civil defence, and the fire service. Even in these respects his control is 
devoted to ensuring that the local forces in each case reach a minimum 
standard of efficiency; he certainly does not appoint the local forces and 
has no patronage thereby. 

As a result of this the Home Secretary in Britain has never been the 
Officer to whom a Ministry would entrust the manipulation of an election, 
as was the custom through the nineteenth century on the Continent.' On the 
contrary, in Britain it was the First Lord of the Treasury who possessed the 
means of manipulation. The British Home Secretary, as we have seen, could 
neither coerce with police nor bribe by local ‘favours’. The Treasury, on 
the other hand, throughout the eighteenth century, acquired an ever greater 
accumulation of patronage extending throughout its numerous subordinate 
boards. The great body of officers under its jurisdiction represented a sub- 
stantial voting power while its right to appoint to vacancies in this body 
provided its patronage. By virtue of the first, it could seat friends in the 
House and by virtue of the second it could bribe its enemies there. It is no 
accident that from Walpole onwards nearly every Prime Minister followed 
his example and took the First Lordship of the Treasury. 

Consequently there has never been a traditional suspicion and hostility 
to the Home Secretary in Britain such as still attaches to the Minister of 
the Interior on the Continent, even in France. It is fascinating to study the 
attitude in this regard of the French Commission of the Constitution and 
that of the Constituent Assembly in 1946-7. They refused to allow a Cabinet 
which had dissolved Parliament to continue in office and prescribed that it 
must be replaced by an Interim Government headed by the Speaker of the 
Assembly. Furthermore, they specifically forbade either the Prime Minister 
or the Minister of the Interior to sit in this Interim Cabinet. If the decision 
is striking, the argumentation on which it is based is even more so; once 
again the battle of 1877 was fought over and the suspicions engendered by 
this classic attempt to ‘make’ an election aired. 

But there is after all some reason for this, and it lies in the fact that when 
all is said and done the French have had their fill of ‘made’ elections and of 
coups d’état. Theirs has been no steady peaceful democratic development. 
There is not, as in this country—and this is true of most continental 
countries—a great homogeneous body of opinion which works the demo- 
cratic machinery strictly according to the rules. On the contrary, the 
histories of these countries has always been full of alarms and excursions, 
of divided counsel and the threats of civil war. In these circumstances a 
vicious circle is established. It has always been necessary to keep the sword 
half-drawn from the scabbard in case of an attempt against the régime: but 


For a vivid description of the practice in nineteenth-century France, see vol. ii of 
Stendhal’s novel Lucien Leuwen: (The Telegraph). 
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the fact that it is always half-drawn has led to suspicions that it may be used 
against the régime. As Sir Frank Newsam rightly observes: 


In times of peace, Parliament is in the happy position of having to infringe 
liberty only to a relatively minor extent, because while many people are ready to 
denounce the government of the day in the strongest language and to fulminate 
against particular laws or particular institutions, yet very few people really want 
to overturn the system by which our laws are made and our government is carried 
on. The few who do so have to be carefully watched, and if they should become 
so numerous or so strong as to be dangerous, it may be necessary to devise new 
methods of dealing with them. But experience has shown that considerable risks 
can be taken in Britain without endangering the foundations of government itself. 


IV 


Cynics have always retorted that this is tantamount to saying that the 
reasons why the Home Office governs lightly is because a submissive, nay, a 
servile populace gives them no occasion to do more. The truth is otherwise. 
The Economist once published an article called ‘The Extreme Centre’. It 
purported to describe a tiny Greek party, sitting plumb between Right and 
Left, who believed so strongly in their via media that they were prepared to 
shoot everybody not of their way of thinking. The Home Office has not so 
far shown any active inclination to liquidate anybody, but this important 
difference apart, its view seems to be much the same as the Greek party. It 
is, quotes Sir Frank approvingly, ‘the last bulwark of liberal opinion’. This 
is not a description. It is a profession of faith. (It is one of the very few self- 
revealing touches among les silences.) 

What is the ‘liberal opinion’, this ‘normal state of society’? It is, at any 
time, the balance struck between the Home Office and the forces of public 
opinion, particularly Parliamentary opinion; and it is important to notice 
that sometimes the Home Secretary and his officials are more liberal than 
public opinion, and sometimes the public and Parliament are more liberal 
than they. As an example of the first, one need not look farther than Sir 
Winston Churchill’s remarkable minutes to Mr. Herbert Morrison on the 
release of the Mosleys in November 1943:! 


Nothing can be more abhorrent to democracy than to imprison a person or 
keep a man in prison because he is unpopular. This is really the test of civiliza- 
tion. . .. On no account should we lend any countenance to the totalitarian idea 
of the right of the Executive to lock up its political opponents or unpopular 
people. The door should be kept open for the full restoration of the fundamental 
British rights of habeas corpus and trial by jury on charges known to the law. 
I must warn you that departure from these broad principles because the Home 
Office have a few people they like to keep under control by exceptional means 


1 Sir W. S. Churchill, The Second World War, vol. v (Closing the Ring), App. F, pp. 635-6. 
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may become a source of very grave difference between us and the totalitarian- 
minded folk. In such a quarrel I am sure I could carry the majority in the House 
of Commons and the mass of the nation. Anyhow, I would try. It seems to me 
you have a perfectly good line in deploring the fact that such powers are thrust 
on you and in proclaiming your resolve to use them with the utmost circumspec- 
tion and humanity. Do not quit the heights. 

On the other hand, the public and Parliament themselves have frequently 
been more liberal minded than the Home Office. The original Defence 
Regulations of October 1939 conferred so wide a discretion on the Home 
Office that the Government was forced to withdraw them for substantial 
amendment: there is, for instance, a world of difference between making an 
offence out of ‘endeavouring to influence public opinion in a manner likely 
to be prejudicial to the defence of the realm or the efficient prosecution of 
the war’, and the final form of the Regulation (13) which applied it only 
to propaganda containing any ‘false statement, false document or false 
report’. Again, during the War the House was in continual disquiet about 
what one can only call, pace Sir Frank, some most extraordinary blundering 
by the Home Office in its application of Regulation 18b: the indiscriminate 
arrests, the chaotic state of some of the camps, the careless procedure in 
certain cases such as those of Captain Budd and Mr. Greene. Nobody would 
wish—I certainly would not—to criticize the Home Office for taking the 
line that ‘it was better to be safe than sorry’ while the War lasted; but 
nobody ought to forget how vital a part in tempering individual injustice 
was played by the stubborn sense of fair play evidenced by Parliament, the 
Courts, and the Home Secretary’s Advisory Committees. 

The ‘liberal opinion’ of which the Home Office is the bulwark is, then, 
that point at which the public and the Home Office come into balance. Is 
this necessarily the true one? Sir Frank rightly observes ‘there is a point at 
which, for the sake of order (the Home Secretary) must support the curtail- 
ment of absolute freedom but beyond which, for the sake of liberty, he may 
be ill-advised to go. Where that point lies is a matter for his judgment.’ One 
must add, not only for his judgement but for that of the House. And here 
two points arise which are central to the discussion: but where, alas, Sir 
Frank Newsam is mute. 

The first is the Parliamentary accountability of the Home Secretary for 
the activities of the police. For the Metropolitan Police he accepts a rather 
vague measure of responsibility: ' for the individual activities of the provin- 
cial forces he accepts none at all. Constitutionally they are controlled not 
by him but by the local councils. But, we are told,? the Home Secretary is in 
constant personal discussion with the senior police officers both informally 
and at the Central Conference of Chief Constables: he relies on them for 


* See J. M. Hart, The British Police, pp. 121 ff. 2 The Home Office, pp. 33, 36, 40. 
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help and information in matters such as naturalization, watching subversive 
activities, and so forth; and he gives guidance to Chief Constables, often 
by circular letter, ‘on general questions of principle concerned with the 
administration of justice, on matters of constitutional interest or on new 
legislation affecting the duties of the police’. We also know that if the Home 
Secretary wants a suspected person or association watched, he writes to 
Chief Constables who—so Mrs. Hart says—tend to treat his requests as 
orders. So far, all this is proper and necessary. What needs discussion is 
whether, in these circumstances, any public control can be exercised over 
anybody at all? On the one side it is notorious that Watch Committees are 
most reluctant to interfere with their Chief Constables:? on the other it is 
obvious that so long as the relationship between Home Secretary and Chief 
Constable is merely an ‘understanding—(albeit such a relationship is 
desirable)—it is beyond the scope of Parliamentary control. Unfortunately, 
this is one of the matters on which The Home Office gives us no guidance. 

Similarly with the second problem that arises here—an even greater pity, 
for it sadly needs cool discussion. It turns—as the problem of democratic 
control of foreign policy turns—on the question of information. Foreign 
Secretaries and Home Secretaries both have to act on information which 
for the most part cannot be disclosed. In such a case Parliament has the 
alternatives either of taking the Secretary’s word for it or giving him the 
lie; and neither is satisfactory. It is impossible to see a way out of this 
dilemma. It seems to be perfectly clear that a Home Office must, if it is to 
preserve security, keep a watch on persons likely to disturb the peace in 
times of peace or to act as a fifth column in times of war. It is also clear 
that the watch must be unsuspected, and the watchers unknown. On the 
other hand, the knowledge that such watch is kept could hardly be more 
distasteful and disquieting. To secure public acquiescence it is necessary 
first to secure public confidence. Now what little has transpired about the 
Home Secretary’s informants has, as events turned out, not been either to 
their advantage or to that of the Home Office which acted on their informa- 
tion.’ It is perfectly well known that M.I.5 and the Special Branch‘ do in 
fact keep this continual watch, but the ‘spy stuff’ and bogus mystery that is 
permitted to surround them is open licence for the most fantastic or 
incendiary allegations to breed unchecked, without fear of contradiction. 
Some simple account of what these branches do and some indication of the 
fact that the means of cross-checking and verifying received information 


' J. M. Hart, op. cit., p. 185. 

2 Ibid., p. 182. 

3 I refer to C. K. Allen, Law and Orders, p. 247: and the judgement of the Court in the 
Knight Case, at pp. 342-52. 

* G. Howard, Guardians of the Queen’s Peace, p. 21; J. M. Hart, The British Police, 
p- 117; Sir W. S. Churchill, The Second World War, vol. v, p. 603; C. K. Allen, Law and 
Orders, p. 240. 
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is adequate and trustworthy is overdue. It should have figured in The Home 
Office and it could well have, for its author is a master of the balanced word. 
As it is, one feels as Daniel Halévy did: 


One day, working at the Bibliothéque Nationale and seeking definite informa- 
tion on this very matter (i.e. police), I opened a dictionary of administration. 
Alas! at the article Police my fingers were disappointed by a blank: a handful of 
pages had disappeared, torn out. I will not say that this was premeditated, that 
the Police had been at work in secret, for I don’t think that they have such a terror 
of humble and inoffensive scholars. Nevertheless, the fact staggered me for the 
moment and amused me by its symbolism. As soon as a piece of historical 
research leads to a Police question, one immediately comes up against reticences, 
silences: there are pages missing, torn out, under your hands.! 


* D. Halévy, Décadence de la Liberté (1931), pp. 143-4. 











TEXTS IN POLITICAL THEORY! 
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IN recent years several new editions of the texts of the great political 
theorists have appeared, some of them critical editions such as T. M. Knox’s 
edition of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right (1942) or Sir Ernest Barker’s edition 
of the Politics of Aristotle (1946) or the definitive edition of Tocqueville’s 
works now in progress;? others have appeared in the form of reprints such 
as those in Messrs. Blackwell’s series of texts or the series in which three of 
the four works here noticed appear; there have also been some notable 
contributions to the already great number of commentaries on political 
theories, for instance Robert Derathé’s Jean-Jacques Rousseau et la Science 
Politique de son temps (1950), Leo Strauss’s Natural Right and History 
(1953),? and John Plamenatz’s German Marxism and Russian Communism 
(1954);* and there have been some important contributions to the more 
extended history of political thought in, for instance, Maxime Leroy’s 
Histoire des Idées Sociales en France (1946 et seq.), Paul Hazard’s La 
Pensée Européenne au XVIII Siécle (1946), and Mr. Zagorin’s book which 
is reviewed elsewhere in these pages.> My main purpose in this article is to 
ask what all this, particularly the texts, has to do with us; and I propose to 
do this, first by considering certain samples of the kind of material that is 
being made available, in the shape of these four editions of texts which have 
very recently appeared; second, by discussing the place of such texts in the 
reading of undergraduate students of politics; and third, by reviewing briefly 


1 JOHN LOCKE, ESSAYS ON THE LAW OF NATURE. Ed. by W. VON LEYDEN. (Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. Pp. xi+292. 35s.) 
ROUSSEAU, POLITICAL WRITINGS. Ed. by F. M. WATKINS. (Nelson Philosophical Texts. 
Pp. xlii+ 330. 10s. 6d.) 
DANTE, MONARCHY and three POLITICAL LETTERS. Ed. by DONALD NICHOLL. (Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, Library of Ideas. Pp. xxi+ 121. 9s. 6d.) 
JOHN AUSTIN, THE PROVINCE OF JURISPRUDENCE DETERMINED, ETC. Ed. by H. L. A. HART. 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson, Library of Ideas. Pp. xxxi+396. 12s. 6d.) 
? Under the supervision of J.-P. Mayer, who discussed it in his article ‘Tocqueville as a 
Political Sociologist’ in Political Studies, vol. i, p. 132. 
> Reviewed by George Catlin, p. 80 below. 
* Reviewed by J. M. Brown, Political Studies, vol. ii, p. 286. 
* A History of Political Thought in the English Revolution. Reviewed by J. W. N. 
Watkins, p. 79 below. 
Political Studies, Vol. III, No. 1 (1955, 28-44). 
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the general question of the present position of the older political theories in 
political studies.! 


I 


It has been commonly admitted for some considerable time that it is 
distinctly difficult to be certain what Rousseau meant; it has also become 
clearer in the last twenty years or so that the doctrines of Hobbes are not 
just what they have sometimes been taken to be; and it may be beginning 
now to be appreciated that Locke, far from being one of the easiest of the 
political theorists to elucidate, is possibly one of the hardest. 

Even the advanced student reading Locke must still first purge himself 
of misconceptions and received ideas before he turns to detailed scrutiny. 
Most of us anyhow need to re-read each one of the great political theorists 
afresh from time to time; they always prove to contain much that one has 
forgotten and one always finds that one’s own or other people’s glosses have 
slipped imperceptibly into interpretation since the last reading. This is bad 
enough in the case of the relatively private writers such as Hume, but much 
worse in the case of the ‘historical figures’ such as Locke where there are 
more varieties of received interpretations to vie with one’s own misinter- 
pretations. 

And there are, of course, several further and special difficulties in the 
advanced study of Locke. Let us suppose that it is no more than the second 
of the Two Treatises of Government that it is desired to master. First of 
all there is the question of the text itself: there are variations as between 
different editions: which edition or editions should be used?? Secondly, 
there are inquiries to be made into the various figures with whom Locke is 
arguing or agreeing: who were they? what were their doctrines? on what 
points in them was Locke seizing, and why? Thirdly, there is the question 
of the various layers of his arguments: how are his contradictions (or his 
apparent contradictions) to be accounted for? And fourthly, and linking 
with this, there is the question of the history and formation of these argu- 


1 The reader will find, I think, that these discussions become increasingly summary and 
sketchy as they proceed. This arises from a mixture of causes. Brevity has been essential 
because articles must not be too long; but in this sort of subject it has the special advantage 
(for argumentative purposes) of requiring an argument to be left less indefinite (if at the 
same time less defensible) than it might be—just because it is impossible in the space avail- 
able to insert all the qualifications and concessions that would follow from refining it until 
all scruples were at rest. However, I do not claim in fact to have gone much more deeply 
into the question than is here revealed. The considerations advanced are a sort of first 
report, a tentative suggestion of an hypothesis for further examination. 

2 On this see Peter Laslett, ‘The 1690 Edition of Locke’s Two Treatises of Government: 
Two States’, in Transactions of the Cambridge Bibliographical Society, vol. iv, pp. 341-7. 
Cf. C. B. Macpherson in The Western Political Quarterly, vol. iv, No. 4, ‘Locke on Capitalist 
Appropriation’, p. 559, note 7; and vol. vii, No. 1, ‘The Social Bearing of Locke’s Political 
Theory’, p. 14, note 32. 
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ments in Locke’s mind. There is more point in Locke’s case than in that of 
many another political theorist in paying attention to this question. Many 
of the arguments of both the Essay Concerning Human Understanding and 
the second Treatise were developing in Locke’s mind over a very long 
period (and the two works appeared very nearly at the same time). During 
this same period Locke turned his attention to many other matters (including 
medicine) and also wrote about some of these matters. What sort of develop- 
ment was this? What revisions of earlier views did he make? How far do 
his new ideas finally coexist with the unrevised or only partially revised 
ideas of his earlier works? How far is one entitled to cross-refer between 
these various works?! Then there is one further factor. All of these questions 
could have been asked about Locke at any time and some sort of answers 
could have been given; but in the last decade fresh material has become 
accessible to the public in the form of the Lovelace Collection of Locke’s 
papers, from which the texts in Mr. von Leyden’s book have been abstracted.’ 

There are three items in Mr. von Leyden’s book, all of them early writings 
of Locke now published for the first time although some of them have 
already been used, for instance in Mr. J. W. Gough’s John Locke’s Political 
Philosophy.’ The first is a set of essays on the law of nature written soon 
after 1660. The second is a Latin speech of 1664 which is connected with a 
course of lectures on natural law (probably identical with these essays) that 
Locke delivered. The third is a transcription of certain shorthand entries 
in Locke’s journal for 1676 and a note of 1677, some of this last group 
developing ideas contained in the essays on natural law and showing 
Locke’s first ideas on topics later developed in the Essay. The first two items 
are in Latin, and Mr. von Leyden has printed side by side the Latin text 
and an English translation. He has also supplied a long introduction to the 
essays, an analytical summary of their arguments, and footnotes to both 
text and translation. There are further introductions and footnotes to the 
other items. The volume as a whole has been put together with excellent 
scholarly care, and the comments are lucid and helpful. 

Mr. von Leyden’s introduction develops further some of the points 
already made about the essays (which are the main item in the book) by 
Mr. Gough. They grew largely from two earlier treatises in which Locke 
was emphatic upon the need for the firm establishment of the authority of 
the civil magistrate. The major influences on his thought at this time appear 

' This question is raised in an acute form by Professor Macpherson’s articles in The 
Western Political Quarterly referred to in p. 29, n. 2. And cf. the evidence collected in Mr. 
von Leyden’s introduction. 

> Mr. von Leyden gives an account of the Lovelace Collection in his introduction, pp. 1-7. 
As I write, a new edition of R. I. Aaron’s John Locke is announced which contains adjust- 
ments in the light of material in the Lovelace Papers. 


> 1950. Mr. von Leyden’s work on the essays is mentioned by Mr. Gough in note 2, p. 12, 
and the light thrown by the essays on Locke’s views is discussed on pp. 12-17. 
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to have been Richard Hooker, Robert Sanderson (then Bishop of Lincoln 
and formerly Professor of Divinity at Oxford), but chiefly the Cambridge 
Platonist, Nathaniel Culverwell; and it is also interesting to observe some 
direct influence from the Nichomachean Ethics and from Aquinas. There 
is little influence from Pufendorf, and, as against the legal and scientific 
theories of Grotius, the bases of Locke’s views are epistemological and 
metaphysical: the law of nature does not become known to men by tradi- 
tion, but neither is it made by reason. Reason is a faculty of argument. It 
can, in conjunction with sense-perception, discover the law of nature; and it 
can draw inferences from the dictates of that law which may form the basis 
of a demonstrable ethics. But in essence the law of nature is God’s law, 
binding because it emanates from God the sovereign. 

This seems clear, but there is already more than one argument. There is 
a teleology: man’s nature must correspond to God’s purposes: his end is to 
live according to reason in worship of God and in the company of his 
fellows. But there is also a tendency to hold that the validity of moral rules 
arises from their accord with man’s rational nature. Thus while Locke is 
even now concerned with the aim of introducing the geometrical method 
into the discussion of the foundations of moral and political obligation, his 
problem is, as it continued to be, to reconcile deduction from human nature 
with justification by reference to God’s will. 

The main interest of these essays for the student of Locke’s political 
doctrine lies, of course, in just this fact that they throw some light on 
Locke’s earlier views on a topic which is given central and honourable 
mention in the Two Treatises of Government and is briefly discussed in the 
Essay, but is very little examined in either of these later works (and where 
examined is not handled very satisfactorily or clearly). These and other 
difficulties in Locke’s later work, as Mr. von Leyden indicates, have some 
connexion with certain points that may themselves be interconnected: first, 
as already mentioned, a possibly incomplete swing in Locke’s position 
between 1660 when he defended law and civil authority, and 1688 when 
he was concerned with the vindication of individual rights and liberty; 
second, a clearly incomplete swing, producing a conflict of which Locke 
was conscious but which he was unable to reduce, from an earlier position 
of adherence to a more traditional natural law doctrine to a later position 
in which he entertained fairly directly hedonist ideas; third, Locke’s strong 
sense of the linguistic difficulties in moral speculations; and, fourth, his turn 
to the ‘plain historic method’. 

There is one final point of interest in these essays. They have quite 
clearly been raided by Locke in the preparation of both the Essay and the 
Two Treatises of Government. In connexion with the second Treatise, for 
instance, we can find in the essays the distinction between the state of nature 
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and the state of war, and the doctrine that ‘truth and keeping faith belong 
to men as men and not as members of society . I cannot, however, extract 
from the eighth essay, as Mr. von Leyden says he does (p. 81), the view that 
‘it is according to this law (the law of nature) and prior to any positive civil 
laws that the amount of each man’s private property is determined and 
secured’. 


The second of the four books appears in the Nelson Philosophical 
texts,’ and is edited by Professor Watkins of Yale, who has already in the 
same series edited some very useful selections from Hume’s political 
writings. (These include not only the more relevant parts of the Treatise of 
Human Nature but also some of the best of the Essays Moral, Political and 
Literary to find which students had previously to lay hands on Green and 
Grose.) The texts provided in the present volume include a new translation,’ 
by the editor, of the Social Contract, Considerations on the Government of 
Poland, and Part I of the Constitutional Project for Corsica. There is also a 
thirty-page introduction and there are short chronological and bibliographi- 
cal notes. 

The additional texts make welcome supplements to those contained in 
Professor Cole’s Everyman edition which is the English edition that most 
students are likely to possess. Professor Cole’s choice of the three Discourses 
(Arts and Sciences, Origin of Inequality, and Political Economy) has still, 
of course, its own justification; but the two additional texts given by Pro- 
fessor Watkins need more consideration than they are often given, and it 
will be good for students to ask themselves how far they can agree with 
Professor Watkins’s statement that they are ‘attempts by the author himself 
to apply his abstract theoretical principles to the solution of concrete prob- 
lems. This forced him to deal, far more fully than in the Social Contract 
itself, with the practical implications of his political theory. The result is to 
clarify the theory itself in many important particulars.’ 

The interpretation of Rousseau in the introduction is considerably in- 
fluenced by Professor Watkins’s belief that many features of Rousseau’s 
writings are reflections of Rousseau the social misfit and Rousseau the boy 
from Geneva. The former, Professor Watkins considers, both accounts for 
‘inconsistencies’ in the writings and explains why Rousseau was none the 


1 The General Editor of this series is Professor Raymond Klibansky of McGill University. 

? The translation is in general pleasing, but Professor Watkins renders the statement in 
Book II, chs. 3 and 6, that ‘la volonté générale est toujours droite’ as ‘the general will is 
always right’. See on this the note by a modern linguist in Mind, vol. lix (1950), p. 82. 
(F. A. Taylor, ‘A Note on Rousseau, Contrat Social, Book II, Chapter 3’.) In Professor 
Cole’s edition the rendering ‘right’ is given in ch. 3 and the rendering ‘in the right’ in ch. 6. 
It is interesting to observe that in 1890 a scientist rendered the expression in ch. 3 as ‘upright’ 
and in ch. 6 as ‘just’. (T. H. Huxley, essay on ‘Government, Anarchy or Regimentation’ in 
Method and Results (1904 edition), p. 398.) 
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less able to throw particularly revealing light on ‘some of the basic per- 
plexities and contradictions of modern life’: Rousseau’s attitude to society, 
he claims, was ‘ambivalent’; he both sought to escape society as evil and 
oppressive and yearned for it as a sine qua non of the highest individual 
satisfaction; and from these two sources came incompatible ‘liberal’ and 
‘totalitarian’ trends. But these were complicated by the influence of Geneva. 
‘An idealised version of Geneva’ lies at the root of Rousseau’s political 
conceptions and explains his vein of asceticism, his ‘rejection of hedonism’, 
his ‘moral activism’ and his ‘pessimism’ about human nature; indeed a 
concealed model for the ‘Legislator’ is to be found in the Calvinist ‘elect’. 
The main significance of the General Will is thus that it is a means of 
explaining how the ‘assertion of moral responsibility’ may be found in 
political life, and this is the centre of the ‘liberal’ side of Rousseau’s views; 
but when he turns to discuss institutions Rousseau is a ‘totalitarian’ of the 
‘integral nationalist’ type. 

The above is a very summary version of an argument that is itself 
so competently compressed and so stimulatingly stated that it is almost 
churlish to indicate the wish that it had been accompanied by chapter and 
verse. But one wonders whether Rousseau is not really more complicated 
than Professor Watkins indicates. Rousseau seems to employ a subtler 
sociology than Professor Watkins credits him with; the Confessions suggest 
a Rousseau who was ‘ambivalent’ in more ways than are here discussed (in 
regard, for instance, to these ‘Genevan’ influences, and in regard to rational- 
ism); and the interpretation of Rousseau’s political thought as very impor- 
tantly linked with the rationalist tradition (with which Professor Watkins 
says he agrees, but which he discusses all too briefly) seems to demand the 
introduction of some further qualifications and refinements into Professor 
Watkins’s interpretation by influences. 


The aim of the new series! in which the two remaining titles appear is ‘to 
present to a public, which includes the general reader and the university 
student, a number of significant works in the history of Western thought 
and ideas that, for all their importance, are not at present easily obtainable’. 

The volume of Dante contains a translation of Monarchy by Mr. Donald 
Nicholl, who has also supplied a short introduction and some notes to the 
text, a translation by Mr. Colin Hardie of three of the thirteen letters 
(numbers V-VII) ascribed to Dante in Dantis Alagherii Epistolae? a 
general chronological table, a short bibliography, and a note by Mr. Hardie 
on the chronology of Dante’s political works. These have been prepared for 


* The General Editors of ‘The Library of Ideas’ are Mr. Isaiah Berlin, Mr. Stuart Hamp- 
shire, and Mr. Richard Wollheim. 
? Ed. Paget Toynbee (Oxford, 1920). 
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students who do not read Latin and are not likely to find previous transla- 
tions very readily. These are useful contributions, and in particular, as Mr. 
Nicholl says, the inclusion of the letters will permit students to go some way 
towards following up the suggestion in another recent study of Dante’ that 
the development of his political thought should be traced in the Convivia, 
__ the political letters, and the Divina Commedia. 

Professor Hart’s volume performs a similar service. He has not merely 
provided, along with an introduction and a bibliographical note, a text of 
the Province of Jurisprudence Determined? itself (which, in spite of its 
importance, has been very difficult to obtain for a very long time) but he 
has also included the essay, not published until 1863, on The Uses of the 
Study of Jurisprudence which clarifies Austin’s ideas about the fundamental 
notions that must necessarily be found in all systems of law. 

As Professor Hart says, ‘Criticisms of Austin’s doctrine have, regretfully, 
come to be better known than the doctrine itself.’ He has therefore very 
wisely and helpfully chosen in his short introduction to point the student 
clearly to what should be noticed in the doctrine: he neatly summarizes the 
essentials of Austin’s view of positive law and reminds us of something often 
forgotten—that this is one element in a threefold division of rules for human 
conduct. He also, however, indicates in what way, in spite of his concern 
with rules, Austin misconstrued the very notion of a rule; he considers what 
questions remain if we imagine Austin’s doctrine amended in this respect; 
and he comments briefly on Austin’s conception of ‘general jurisprudence’. 


TEXTS IN POLITICAL THEORY 





Here, then, are some useful additions to the texts that can be readily 
available for the use of our students and ourselves. What is the value of such 
material in the study of politics? I want to suggest an answer to this question 
by considering what our undergraduate students tend to make of such 
material and what influences affecting us, or some of us, seem to affect them 
now and may possibly affect them more in the future. 


II 


Professor W. J. M. Mackenzie well summed up a difficulty about texts in 
political theory, so far as undergraduates are concerned, in a review’ of the 
introductions in two of the volumes of the Blackwell ‘Political Texts’ Series 
—‘their only weakness is that they may defeat Mr. Blackwell’s benevolent 
purpose by leading the undergraduate to think that he has done enough 


1 A. P. D’Entréves, Dante as a Political Thinker. This was reviewed by Professor S. 
K6rner in Political Studies, vol. i, p. 281. 

2 This is the new edition referred to in Mr. Wollheim’s article ‘The Nature of Law’ in 
Political Studies, vol. ii, No. 2: see note 1, p. 135. 
> The Oxford Magazine, 10 March 1949, pp. 423-4. 
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when he has mugged up the Introductions. But at least the pasture is now 
open, and we must do our best to drive the beasts into it.’ 

There are, I think, several types of difficulty in this matter of getting 
undergraduates to the texts: 

1. At the crudest level there is straight laziness. 

2. At a level with which we can be more sympathetic there is the sheer 
depressing bulk of so many great works. 

3. Connected with this there are the usual difficulties about what under- 
graduates can buy and what libraries can stock. 

These first three difficulties are all quite bad enough, but they are rela- 
tively straightforward: we can see fairly simply, even if not with great 
optimism, how they could be made to yield before the enterprise of tutors, 
publishers, and the dispensers of funds. I am concerned here, therefore, not 
with these difficulties, but with some further difficulties which are not quite 
so simple, and which could continue to exist even if we lived in the best of 
possible worlds as regards these first three. The further difficulties arise 
from certain attitudes whose strength lies in the fact that they claim to be 
more respectable academically than the attitude which encourages close 
study of the texts. The difficulties I consider in the remainder of the present 
section of this article arise from those amongst these attitudes which seem 
to me so far to have most commonly affected the undergraduate student in 
this country; I reserve for the following section consideration of a further 
difficulty connected with attitudes which in this country are so far more 
likely to be confined to advanced students. The first two of the attitudes 
considered in this present section turn on relatively simple ‘historical’? 
postulates: the third attitude considered here links with these but is more 
complex. 

4. The simpler of the two ‘historical’ positions holds that there is really 
no need to go into great detail in the study of texts because the essential 
thing is to understand an author ‘in the social and political circumstances 
of his time’. This, of course, is altogether too simple. An author certainly 
cannot be understood anywhere else than in the circumstances of his time, 
but it does not follow from this that he can be discerned in some simple 
process of summarizing or epitomizing these circumstances. 

5. A more complex ‘historical’ position may be held on the basis of the 
paradox of the author’s historical dualism. There is the actual author and 

* My reasons for using, in certain places, ‘historical’, ‘history’, &c. (and later ‘political 
science’), instead of historical, history, &c., will become apparent. I have avoided historicist, 
&c., purposely; partly because there are no suitable corresponding expressions in connexion 
with science, philosophy, and sociology (some people say ‘scientism’, but adjectives from 
this are cumbersome, e.g. ‘scientismic’ or ‘scientistic’, and worse comes if we try similar 
constructions from sociology and philosophy); but mainly because the prototype historicist 


has already acquired more than one meaning and also tends to carry implications that go 
beyond the simple scope of my argument. 
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there is the legendary figure, the man who meant to say this and the man 
who has been taken as having said that. This dualism involves paradox 
because it is misleading simply to call the author in his first character the 
historical author. At least in some historical settings the misread, misunder- 
stood, and misrepresented author may be much more significant than the 
_ actual author. Indeed, within the general context of ‘the history of political 
thought’ it may be very difficult to find any author other than the interpreted 
author, and the least precise of interpretations may be the most influential. 
Hence some would reject as insignificant the search for the actual author 
and what he really meant to say.’ Neither had any important effects: why 
bother about them, then? But this is not a satisfactory position; for while 
the intellectual history of a later period may be understood only by refer- 
ence to the misinterpretations then current of older doctrines, the precise 
aims of the authors of those doctrines have at least a place in the elucidation 
of the authors’ own times. The subsequent misinterpretations, indeed, are 
likely to be parts of more general misinterpretations of these earlier periods, 
while later reinterpretations are parts of more general historical reinter- 
pretations. Moreover, these later reinterpretations may have their own 
additional historical significance, because they may in turn become more 
effective in a still later period than some previously current interpretations 
whose places they now take. Such reinterpretations, of course, may once 
again be nothing more than novel misinterpretations: there is at least some 
truth in the notion that each age is interested only in the authors in which 
it wants to be interested and takes from them only what it wants to take 
from them, emphasizing this book and ignoring that book, quoting some 
passages and seeming almost wilfully to suppress other passages. But even 
if this were all that could be said, it would certainly not constitute any reason 
for avoiding re-reading such authors as Rousseau or Locke; for if, let us say, 
we can do with a 1955 version of Locke, then students should not continue 
to stick as closely as they do to the versions of 1920, or 1925, or even 1950.’ 
To speak this way, however, is to speak artificially; for we do not really say, 
‘Now that we have the weltanschauung of 1955’ (whatever that might be), 
‘let us see what we make of Locke.’ If we adopt any attitude at all like this 
we are more likely to say: ‘Let us see if Locke can help us in our present 
attempts to understand political problems.’ But this again is not the only 


1 And some would go farther and hold that certain authors need not be read at all, 
because they are not ‘historically significant’. Thus Locke and Marx will be ‘historically 
significant’, but Kant will not be. (Yet who can understand Marx without understanding 
Hegel, and who can understand Hegel without understanding Kant?) See note 1, p. 39 below 
for further consideration of the narrow view of ‘history’ implied in this sort of view as to 
what is ‘historically significant’. 

2 The dates are those of three of the most popular commentaries used by under- 
graduates—H. J. Laski’s Political Thought from Locke to Bentham, C. E. Vaughan’s Studies 
in the History of Political Philosophy, and Mr. Gough’s John Locke's Political Philosophy. 
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possible attitude. It even tends to presuppose another attitude; for we can 
know whether Locke can help us only if we know what he says, and while 
we may not be able to avoid entirely the idioms of our own times when we 
approach Locke, we can at least remind ourselves that other times had 
other idioms. We can say: ‘Let us try so far as possible to put our present 
conceptions on one side and concentrate on an attempt to understand 
Locke’s problems and his efforts at solutions to these as he himself saw 
them. Let us try to read him in his own words and not in other people’s 
summaries. Let us try to take his words as those of a man of his time 
expressing himself in the usages of that time.’ 

6. Undergraduates may not fall quite into either of the errors I have just 
mentioned, but they may yet fall foul of texts, either dodging them or skim- 
ming them too lightly, for a complex of reasons into which, as will be seen, 
yet another ‘historical’ error can enter.' (I discuss this below with reference 
to Locke because, as I indicated in connexion with Mr. von Leyden’s book, 
Locke seems to me to be specially fruitful of hasty interpretation. Some of 
the points I mention thus naturally apply to Locke alone, but I think it 
could be shown without much difficulty that the general drift of the argu- 
ment applies also, with suitable variations, to most, if not all, of the other 
major political theorists.) 

Undergraduate students seem in general to underestimate Locke’s com- 
plexity. Locke is likely to be one of the first authors whose acquaintance 
they make in political theory. It is therefore not unnatural for students to 
assume that Locke must be a simple author, because otherwise he would 
not come so near the beginning; and this impression is reinforced if students 
are at the same time beginning their acquaintance with general philosophy; 
for Locke is often ‘near the beginning’ in this field too. This general impres- 
sion is further encouraged in other ways. As in general philosophy, so in 
political theory, Locke, the ‘beginners’ man’, may be used by teachers and 
writers as a peg on which to hang their own views and discussions; and not 
every student notices the warnings and qualifications that are made by the 
wiser authors such as Mr. Mabbott? or Mr. Weldon.’ Again, the beginner 


1 As will be evident, the complex contains some non-‘historical’ factors to which consider- 
able objection may be taken. I do not, I think, underestimate the force of these factors; and 
I am certainly not anxious to suggest that the ‘historical’ factor I discuss is the root of all 
evil. I have not elaborated the non-‘historical’ factors; partly because some of them (e.g. the 
influence of ‘philosophical’ commentaries) are already very familiar and much complained 
of; partly because some of the issues raised are touched on in the next section of the article; 
but mainly because I wanted to emphasize what seems to me to be a serious gap in our 
studies that is not very much emphasized today. 

2 J. D. Mabbott, The State and the Citizen, p. 9: ‘In the present section the chapters 
entitled with the names of Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau and Hegel do not attempt to be fair 
and exhaustive accounts of the views of the philosophers concerned.’ 

3 T. D. Weldon, States and Morals, p. 66: *... 1 am not trying to give a full and balanced 
summary of each of the authors named. My purpose is to show the issues on which the 
impact of observed or accepted facts led them to modify their main theory and so to achieve 
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is liable to lean very heavily on lectures and commentaries and histories of 
political theory, and he is liable not to check with the text the alleged 
doctrines of Locke with which the lecturers and writers present him.’ And 
finally, if the student does turn to the text, he is liable to make two mistakes. 
First, if he reads the second Treatise he will probably read it not only with- 
out reading the first Treatise but also without ever asking himself how far 

the shape of Locke’s argument may be affected by the fact that Locke is 
attacking Filmer and claiming the support of Hooker. Second, he will find 
Locke’s language apparently clear and simple and therefore not stop to ask 
himself whether it necessarily follows from this that what Locke is saying 
is also clear and simple. 

The student’s lack of alertness for traps and pitfalls in Locke is also often 
encouraged by another circumstance: his knowledge, if any, of the general 
development of political thought and, in particular, of the complexity of 
political thought in the seventeenth century, is probably extremely deficient. 
This is in part a necessary consequence of the general complexity of the 
material. There is a limit to the amount of ‘background’ that can be com- 
pressed or that can be absorbed; and students’ histories of political thought 
very often tend to over-simplify if short and to bewilder if detailed. (On the 
whole the shorter works seem to have more effect: the student’s background 
knowledge is too often composed of stylized pictures of the thought of the 
‘Greek’, ‘Roman’, ‘medieval’, and other ‘periods’.) But this difficulty seems 
also to arise in part from a certain lack of balance in the more advanced 
scholarship in this field—which is a major reason why relatively little 


credibility at the expense of consistency. This means that what is offered is more like a 
caricature than a portrait of the author’s work. . . . It is a deliberate over-simplification. 
(My italics, W. H.) 

1 Consider, for instance, the following series of comments on ‘sovereignty’ in Locke: 

T. H. Green: Lectures on the Principles of Political Obligation, p. 75: ‘ultimate 
“sovereignty” (a term which Locke does not use).’ 

W. A. Dunning: A History of Political Theories from Luther to Montesquieu, p. 352: 
‘the conception of sovereignty . . . received only the most casual notice in his systematic 
treatise. The term itself he does not use at all’. 

H. J. Laski: English Political Thought from Locke to Bentham, p. 36: ‘the very word 
“sovereignty” does not occur, significantly enough, throughout the treatise’. 

This sentence is repeated, with the word ‘very’ omitted, in Laski’s article on ‘The Rise of 
Liberalism’ in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, vol. i, p. 112. 

C. E. Vaughan: Studies in the History of Political Philosophy, vol. i, note 2: ‘Locke’s 
ideal of sovereignty appears from a casual reference in the course of the Essay:’ [sic: 
he has in the previous note indicated that he will use C. G. for Civil Government to 
which the reference is intended] ‘“‘Thus we see that the kings of the Indians, in 
America, . . . exercise very little dominion and have but a very moderate sovereignty”: 
(ib., para. 108).’ 

T. D. Weldon: States and Morals, p. 143: ‘catch-words like “the Social Contract” [sic], 
“the Law of Nature”, “Sovereignty”, and so on, abound in his [Locke’s] work’. 

This, of course, is trifling; but the student needs to read Locke with more care if he is to 
pick his way with any success through the various interpretations he will find in, for example, 
J. W. Gough, op. cit.; C. B. Macpherson, op. cit.; Willmoore Kendall, John Locke and the 
Doctrine of Majority Rule; and Leo Strauss’s recent Natural Right and History. 
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adequate provision is made for the student. Putting it in a crude and 
exaggerated form, one may say that for too many ‘historians” it is sufficient 
to pay a lot of attention to ‘movements’ and ‘policies’ and certain ‘deter- 
minants’ such as price levels, but a good lot less to social structure, and very 
little at all to the inter-connexions between political and social and other 
ideas. Sometimes more attention is paid to these by ‘literary historians’, 
but students of politics often do not find their books, and, when they do, 
often consider them difficult or ‘irrelevant’. On the other hand, especially 
today, the developments of philosophical and economic ideas seem to be of 
little interest to very many, if not most, of the philosophers and economists 
who might be expected to be best able to expound them. 

As a result of these factors, the average undergraduate comes to Locke 
quite unusually unprepared. He thinks Locke is simple; and he often takes 
him almost as an isolated author. He perceives little or nothing of the debris 
of older ideas and of contemporary ideas with which Locke’s arguments are 
littered. It does not, indeed, occur to him that the minds of certain authors 
(Locke, for instance, as against Hume) need to be approached rather as one 
approaches a palimpsest. He assumes (somewhat altering the simile) that 
there is only one layer of thought to be considered; whereas there are really 
several layers, all with holes or thin patches in them, through some of which 
some bits of other layers may be discerned. He assumes, for instance, that 


* It is a curious fact that today most unqualified references to history can be assumed to 
indicate political history; from which it is not a difficult step to the assumption that political 
history is the most essentially historical history. Political history is, of course, no more 
historical than, say, the history of ceramics; nor does it become more historical when it is 
flanked by constitutional or, as is increasingly (and rightly) common, economic and social 
history. (And it may as well be added—because there are assumptions in this field too— 
that within social history the history of, say, labour movements is neither more historical 
nor more social than that, say, of orchestration.) Above all, the ‘history of ideas’ should not 
be regarded (and, of course, is not regarded by wise political historians) as a sort of poor 
relation of ‘history proper’. 

2 e.g. in Professor Basil Willey’s ‘background’ books for the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, and his Nineteenth Century Studies. The contributors to the Journal of the 
History of Ideas seem to come much more from faculties of letters than from faculties of 
history. In the UNESCO volume Contemporary Political Science, however, Benjamin E. 
Lippincott, writing on ‘Political Theory in the United States’, pays a tribute to the utility 
of the history of political ideas to political scientists (p. 216) and goes so far as to say that 
‘the most striking characteristic of political theory in America during recent decades is its 
concern with the history of political thought’. A similar point is made by David Easton in 
The Political System, pp. 233-66. But Lippincott cites very few examples after 1945, and 
Easton considers mainly Dunning, MclIlwain, and Sabine. In the UNESCO volume Raymond 
Aron, writing on ‘Political Science in France’, makes the interesting observation: ‘very little 
instruction is given in France on the history of political ideas. To-day only one Professor is 
known, at the Ecole Libre (now the National Institute) who specialised in the history of 
political ideas, and it would be impossible to quote a single comprehensive work published 
between the two wars on political ideas and theories as they were in the past or as they are 
in our own age. Oddly enough, Montesquieu is studied by the historians of literature rather 
than of philosophy. ...’ j 

But I am not slumping all historians: Mr. J. W. Gough is an historian (although Mr. von 
Leyden is a philosopher). J. W. Allen was an historian, and so was Elie Halévy. 
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in the second Treatise he will find ‘an argument’ or ‘a rationalization’ 
whereas what in fact is there is several arguments, none very completely 
developed, but some taken further than others. And he assumes that if 
Locke is to be criticized it will be for ‘mistakes’, or ‘faulty reasoning’, or 
‘misapprehensions’, or ‘bias’; whereas perhaps the biggest difficulty with 
Locke, not only in the Treatises of Government but also in the Essay Con- 
’ cerning Human Understanding, seems more probably to lie in the fact that 
he wanted to be thorough and consistent but never succeeded in properly 
disentangling his ideas.! 


III 


7. The preceding section has indicated what I take to be the main present 
sources of difficulties with undergraduates over texts, but a further source 
may be on our horizon and already above the horizon in other countries— 
the notion that because of modern advances in our understanding of philo- 
sophical and scientific method we no longer need to bother ourselves with 
the texts of the older political theorists. Hitherto the justification for making 
the undergraduate acquaint himself directly with the writings of the great 
political theorists has very often been based on arguments about (i) the 
utility of the academic discipline of so doing; (ii) the value to the under- 
graduate of ‘making contact with great minds’; (iii) the importance to him of 
acquiring adequate historical perspective.? But today new trends are liable 


1 The kinds of approach I have described above produce for many undergraduates 
simplified and garbled versions of the arguments of Locke’s second Treatise, some common 
features of which I list: 

(1) Such students often present Locke as having held one of three typical forms of the 

‘contract theory’—the other two having been held by Hobbes and Rousseau. 

(2) Few of them can see any important resemblances between the states of nature of 
Hobbes and Locke. 

(3) They commonly represent Locke as though he had quite clearly indicated that men 
were born possessed of a series of separate natural rights. They do not notice that in 
most of his discussions of ‘particular’ natural rights (including that of property) he 
seems to find it necessary to mention one or more of the other natural rights. 

(4) In general they tend to take too many of Locke’s references to ‘property’ as indicating 
goods and chattels. 

(5) They rarely notice or attach significance to the fact that Locke mentions natural duty. 

(6) They also rarely notice Locke’s statements about the possible natural development of 
civil government and about the emergency of compact after the misbehaviour of 
government. 

(7) They often interpret Locke as indicating clearly that certain ‘particular’ natural rights 
of individuals, especially that of property, are retained quite intact and unchanged 
under civil government. 

(8) They frequently extend this interpretation to apply to a ‘right to revolution’. 

(9) They usually fail to see any resemblances between Locke’s majority and Hobbes’s 
sovereign. 

? The last may have one or other or both of two forms: the concern may simply be 
‘objective’, that is to say, be no more than a concern that the student should acquire this 
historical context if political ideas are to be understood at all; or it may be ‘subjective’, in 
the sense of being a concern to make the student aware of the tradition of thought within 
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to undermine these arguments because it may be held that (i) there are 
other equally effective and more important disciplines; (ii) relatively to our 
subject, therefore, the old ‘great minds’ no longer have the importance 
that has hitherto been attached to them; hence (iii) our interest in the older 
theorists can be no more than ‘merely historical’.! 

Beginning with the last of these points (which somewhat turns the tables 
on the ‘historical’ attitudes noticed above) it may be remarked that there is 
a retort here that has been asked for by at any rate those historians who 
have been quick to be scathing about the newer claims of philosophers and 
sociologists, and have indicated that both are out of touch with reality, the 
philosophers playing a parlour game with words and the sociologists either 
building up grandiose but a priori ‘conceptual frameworks’ or, if they are 
empirical, bringing some tremendous apparatus into operation in order to 
‘establish’ quite trifling and obvious conclusions. Such critics have not 
reflected that linguistic and sociological analysis are as necessary to the 
historian as to anyone else, and that failure to pay adequate attention to 
such analysis results in both a general absence of precision and a general 
lack of clarity about what is involved in historical causation.” 

But the other sides can also over-react, and thereby weaken themselves: 

(i) A lack of historical interest has sometimes led to an exaggeration of 


which, whether he wishes to or not, he is bound to work. Each of these seems to me to be 
quite a reputable concern. The second needs to be approached with caution, but had space 
allowed more might have been made of it in the present section. For a forceful statement 
of this position (with which I do not entirely agree) see Professor Oakeshott’s articles in the 
Cambridge Journal: ‘Rationalism in Politics’ (vol. i, Nos. 2 and 3, 1947), ‘Scientific Politics’ 
(vol. i, No. 6, 1948), ‘Contemporary British Politics’ (vol. i, No. 8, 1948), ‘The Tower of 
Babel’ (vol. ii, No. 2, 1948), ‘The Political Economy of Freedom’ (vol. ii, No. 4, 1949), 
‘Rational Conduct’ (vol. iv, No. 1, 1950). 

? Hans Gerth and C. Wright Mills in Character and Social Structure have been concerned 
to pool the techniques of a social psychologist and an anthropologist and to cousider data 
from many areas and periods, and they hold that we should remember the ‘impetus and 
breadth of focus’ of Comte and Spencer, at least, as well as acknowledging our debt to Marx 
and Weber; but they agree that there is a ‘problem of how much and what portions of their 
work are of merely historical interest’ (p. xxiv). 

Quite a few ‘social scientists’ do, of course, turn back to earlier thinkers: although not 
very often to, say, Hobbes or Locke, and still less to Kant. But The British Journal of 
Sociology, for instance, has published articles on, amongst others, not only Durkheim but 
also Johann Herder and John Millar. (And it has also included other than ‘professional 
sociologists’ amongst its contributors. As in the case of ‘historians’ (see p. 39, n. 2 above) 
Iam not slumping.) 

? There is a further point that should also be borne in mind, particularly as between the 
historian and the ‘political scientist’. Even if today’s political historian considers that he has 
nothing to learn from the political scientist that could be of assistance in his studies of earlier 
periods, his future colleagues may have to pay attention to the political scientists of today 
and of their own day when they study the mid-twentieth century. For they will find that 
some of their ‘material’ is what has been worked up by today’s political scientists (e.g. in 
election surveys), and in assessing such material it seems likely that they will have to con- 
sider the methods of today’s political scientists and the comments on those methods of the 
political scientists of their own day. An interesting exchange of roles appears in this; because 
some political scientists have been wont to hold that the only function the political historian 
had in connexion with them was to supply them with material. 
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the extent to which contemporary methods involve innovation.’ Older 
writers cannot.really be dismissed as having done nothing but ‘ask the 
wrong questions’. They may have asked many wrong questions, but some 
of them at least seem to have asked some questions that are extraordinarily 
like some of the ‘right’ questions asked today. Some philosophers, indeed, 
have admitted this with regard to the interest of Hobbes, or Locke, or 
‘ Bentham, in words. But there are further similar admissions that should be 
made. It is, for instance, somewhat of an invention of the nineteenth cen- 
tury that the classical political theorists were exclusively, or even mainly, 
concerned with ‘the problem of political obligation’. No doubt they were 
concerned with this, but they were concerned with many other things as 
well. Hobbes was concerned with sovereignty as a technical concept: he was 
also concerned with the social psychology of acceptance of government. 
Rousseau was concerned with the social psychology of co-operative action. 
We may find in Hume and Burke the roots of some sociological conceptions 
that are still in use. The list of such examples could be considerably multi- 
plied. No one who has really read and pondered them could hold that any 
of the major classical political writers was ‘just’ concerned with this or that. 

(ii) The truth, after all (and at the risk of being platitudinous), is that 
all new forms of inquiry come from older forms, and do so, as a rule, by 
separating off. A Hobbes or a Hume simultaneously engages in inquiries 
that we should today regard as involving separate ‘specialisms’; it is not 
that there is no sociology in Hobbes; it is rather that he is not ‘just’ a 
sociologist: he is a sociologist, a psychologist, a philosopher, a moralist, 
and other things all at once. It may well be that on all of his many fronts 
the conceptions he uses are less refined than those that are now in use; this 
establishes a case against slavishly adopting them; but it does not establish 
a case against studying them. Indeed the continuity between our interests 
and some of those of Hobbes and the other older writers in itself justifies 
the study of their writings on even the narrowest of contemporary grounds: 
we meet in these older arguments not completely outlandish, fanciful, or 
infantile conceptions, but earlier forms of some of the very conceptions we 
still employ. We may understand our present notions the better by studying 


* American accounts of the ‘phases’ through which political science has moved seem to 
me often to exaggerate in this way. Mr. Weldon certainly seems to over-estimate in The 
Vocabulary of Politics the extent to which his doctrines will startle. I do not think this was 
the intention of Professor Rees in his ‘Limitations of Political Theory’ in Political Studies, 
vol. ii, No. 3, but a reader unfamiliar with the subject might think from what he says that 
the older thinkers were concerned with nothing but what he calls ‘the traditional procedure’ 
(p. 243) and never touched upon the other sorts of problems he inentions in his first foot- 
note on p. 242: ‘the more general aspects of political institutions . . . the elucidation of 
concepts . . . general theories of social structure and social change’. 

David Easton, op. cit., pp. 309-14, is clear that earlier political theory was not confined 
to one type of question. So is the Editor of the ‘International Library of Sociology and 
Social Reconstruction’; see W. J. H. Sprott, Science and Social Action, ch. 1. 
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these earlier notions; their very weaknesses may help to reveal unsuspected 
weaknesses in our own notions; the directions in which these older notions 
led and the criticisms that were advanced against them may suggest fresh 
directions for our own inquiries and hitherto unnoticed difficulties that we 
must attempt to deal with. 

(iii) We may also, if we undertake the study of the older writers as an 
aspect of a more general study of earlier periods, open up a relatively 
neglected dimension in current comparative studies. The general tendency 
in such studies is still very much towards the comparison of contemporan- 
eous or nearly contemporaneous systems or institutions. There is nothing 
wrong with this, but the field for comparison is widened if we increase our 
span in time, and there are no more reasons against this than there are 
against widening our range in space as we do, for instance, if we draw upon 
the findings of social anthropologists concerned with primitive peoples.’ 

(iv) Finally we may profit from considering and reflecting upon the very 
respect in which the older men’s outlook most differs from our own. They 
worked in broad terms and took in all aspects of political and social life 
because they took in all aspects of human nature and all kinds of human 
problems. They no doubt went wrong in many ways because they tried to 
do too much at once and because they confused various kinds of different 
problems. But I wonder if we ought to be content with the thought that we 
are able to avoid their mistakes because we attempt to do far less than they 
attempted. If we firmly adhere to this rather barren position, we may indeed 
avoid their mistakes, but we may condemn ourselves to producing valid 
utterances on a series of very separate and very narrow fronts on which we 
can communicate with no more than a very few equally specialized col- 
leagues. And if, as seems more likely, we are less puritanical and adhere 
less rigidly to this kind of course, then we are in danger of making perhaps 
worse mistakes than the old men made; for we may exaggerate the extent 
of the relevance of the findings of our specialized researches: we may even 
rashly claim to be able to assess their applicability in contexts we have never 
examined.’ (I have been suggesting that some historians and philosophers 


* Cf. the argument of Max Beloff, ‘The Frontiers of Political Analysis’, Cambridge 
Journal, vol. iv, No. 5, Feb. 1951. (This article was discussed at the Oxford Conference of 
the Political Studies Association of the United Kingdom in 1951.) 

For an instance of an historical comparison to which few even of the most anti-historical 
would take exception, see Professor Mackenzie’s ‘Representation in Plural Societies’ in 
Political Studies, vol. ii, No. 1, p. 54. But if this type of comparison (between 19th-century 
England and present-day colonies) is admitted, then it would scarcely be consistent to hold 
that a line should be drawn anywhere. 

? This is, moreover, most likely to arise just where it can do most damage—when we are 
moved not simply to think about some aspect of politics but to act politically; (whether by 
our own direct participation or indirectly by giving advice). Political action takes place 
neither in any aspectual field of political analysis nor in any sum of such fields, but in the 
big rough concrete political world. 
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and sociologists! have in fact tended to do something very like this.) It 
would be preferable, I should argue, for us all to undertake more examina- 
tion than we do of unfamiliar contexts, and of the notions and techniques 
of our colleagues who are at work in them. We might incidentally to such 
an exercise learn some valuable lessons about our own fields and our own 
techniques; but the main merit of the exercise would lie in its possible out- 
come in encouraging us to look for (what the old men looked for and can 
still remind us of) a realistic perspective for our studies. 


IV 


I have been suggesting here that a study of the texts of the older political 
theorists is still a very necessary part of political studies, whether the 
approach to these studies is based primarily on an ‘historical’ or primarily 
on a ‘scientific’ interest. I have suggested that those with an ‘historical’ bias 
would make their inquiries more realistic by giving greater place to the 
development of ideas, including ideas that are very much of the ‘political 
science’ type; and that those with a ‘political science’ bias would in turn 
make their inquiries more realistic by considering in greater range and 
detail than they often seem to do the sources from which their present 
theories and practices are derived. It seems to me that there is here a pos- 
sible method (although not necessarily the only possible method*) whereby 
something of a cleavage already appearing between different kinds of 
students of politics may be prevented from developing unduly; and that 
here also, therefore, we come to something that should be kept close to the 
centre of the undergraduate curriculum. If we wish, however, in this way 
to emphasize realism in political studies, then it must be the texts them- 
selves that we commend, and not any short-cuts or second-hand substitutes. 


* But it will, I hope, have been clear that I am not attacking historians, philosophers, or 
sociologists as such, but trying to indicate certain dangers in certain ‘historical’, ‘philo- 
sophical’, or ‘sociological’ attitudes when carried to excess. And I am concerned most, of 
course, with such attitudes inasmuch as they may affect the attitudes of ‘political scientists’. 
I do not think that there can be any doubt that the historical, sociological, and philosophical 
are the main attitudes that appear (whether or not excessively) in most political scientists in 
this country today. The historical influence is still predominant, the sociological is growing, 
and the philosophical is on the fringe and something of a general embarrassment. (On these 
questions see the UNESCO work again, Professor Robson on ‘Political Science in Great 
Britain’, pp. 306-8; and Professor Cole on ‘The Study of Politics in British Universities’, 
pp. 620-1.) 

2 Cf. Peter Odegard’s Presidential Address in August 1951 to the American Political 
Science Association, ‘Variations on a Familiar Theme’, published in The American Political 
Science Review, vol. xlv, No. 4 (Dec. 1951). 

> I suspect that, for instance, we could also derive much more benefit than we do from 
some forms of legal studies. 
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PETITIONING IN THE NINETEENTH 
AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES! 


COLIN LEYS 
Balliol College, Oxford 


Is petitioning a sufficiently important phenomenon to merit attention from 
students of politics? It tends to be regarded as a now rare and invariably 
ineffective form of political activity, as rare and ineffective as once it was 
common and effectual. But this view rests on inadequate information and 
implies a misleading notion of how either the volume or the effectiveness of 
petitioning are to be gauged. Petitioning is in fact of considerable theoretical 
interest, and tells us, I think, something about what we mean when we talk 
of ‘political activity’ itself. 

Petitioning has a notably discontinuous history. Different people at 
different times have exploited the petition for different sorts of ends, and 
the only feature remaining unchanged is the formula in which petitions 
continue to be couched. A rough index of the changes in the purposes to 
which the petition has been put is provided by a comparison of the number 
of petitions with the number of signatures to petitions presented over a 
given period. By considering how the striking changes in both series during 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries are to be explained, I shall try to 
illustrate the nature and significance of parliamentary petitioning as we 
now know it. 


I 


Before 1800, of course, a number of chapters in the history of petitioning 
had already been concluded. 

It is clear that originally petitioning was a quasi-judicial institution. In 
1832 a Select Committee on Public Petitions, under the chairmanship of 
Peel, reported its view that in the early days of Parliament 


when the legislative and judicial capacities of the High Court of Parliament were 
so closely combined as scarcely to admit of distinction, petitions in great numbers 


? The compilation of this article was made possible by generous and extensive help from 
Mr. G. F. Lock, of the House of Commons Library; it is not concerned with Election 
Petitions nor with Petitions about Private Bills; it also neglects the presentation of Public 
Petitions in the House of Lords, which continued into the nineteenth century but is of 
negligible interest. 

Political Studies, Vol. III, No. 1 (1955, 45-64). 
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were presented from all classes of persons; and not only on subjects of national 
concern, but in all the various cases of private wrongs and sufferings 


and that ‘99 in 100’ were of the latter kind. It seems to be agreed, also, that 
improved legal remedies available in the courts gradually diminished the 
serviceability of petitioning for the recovery of what became primarily legal 
rights, while Parliament became a locus of political rather than judicial 
authority. 

In the seventeenth century petitioning was for a time used as a method 
of bringing political pressure to bear on Parliament from outside, as part of 
wider movements being pursued in the country at this period. This develop- 
ment is of particular interest for what subsequently took place in the early 
nineteenth century. According to May,’ the sort of petitions which came 
to be presented at this time 


deal more with public than with individual grievances, and pray usually for an 
alteration in the general law rather than the redress of private wrongs. 


It is certainly true that the sort of grievance stated and the sort of redress 
sought changed in scope and character; but it is doubtful if this distinction 
fully illuminates what was then happening. We need to distinguish between 
petitions which literally state one individual’s grievances and those which 
state the grievances of individuals. The former certainly became rarer, for 
reasons we have already considered, although petitions about the wrongs of 
certain individuals continue to be presented today and were still quite 
common in the nineteenth century. The grievances of individuals, on the 
other hand, are what all petitions necessarily state, owing to the form in 
which they have to be cast; ‘public’ grievances are still the grievances of 
individuals, and alterations in the law are the principal means the House 
of Commons has come to have of meeting them. 

What was new about some of the petitions of the seventeenth century was 
that whereas, hitherto, petitions had in general been genuinely intended to 
bring a grievance to the notice of Parliament in some hope of a response in 
the shape of redress, there was now a substantial crop of petitions presented 
by political activists under no sort of illusion either that the grievance was 
unknown or that Parliament might reasonably be expected to respond by 
redressing it. As an account of the change in the character of petitioning 
which took place at this period this is crude, but we may fairly date in the 
seventeenth century the first major use of petitioning not as a normal 
channel for obtaining mitigation of wrongs but as an instrument of political 
struggle. 

It is nevertheless true that unrepresentative government continued to 
invite the governed to represent themselves by means of petitions, and this 


* Sir T. Erskine May, Parliamentary Practice, 15th edition (ed. Campion), p. 811. 
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al older aspect of petitioning seems to have survived the agitations of the 
seventeenth century into the eighteenth. On the other hand, the social and 
at economic conditions of this period do not seem to have encouraged exten- 
he sive resort to petitioning. In the five years 1785-9 the average number of 
al petitions presented annually to the House of Commons was 176; the figure 
ial for earlier years in the century can hardly have been much larger and was 
quite possibly smaller. If we assume that the average number of signatures 
od per petition in the eighteenth century was probably no larger than that in 
of the nineteenth century after 1833, we can fix the upper limit for the number 
)p- of signatures collected annually for petitions in the eighteenth century at 
rly about 50,000, and may reasonably guess the actual average figure to have 
ne been much less. In this period of relative quiescence, petitioning seems to 
have reasserted itself as something of a normal if narrow channel for 
mediating between governors and governed, and Parliament seems to have 
- reaccustomed itself to taking fairly seriously its formal duty of considering 
complaints tendered to it in this way. 
ess 
on II 
_ The dramatic change which now took place in the scale and character of 
ich petitioning has to be seen against the eighteenth-century background of 
for relative respectability which the institution had attained. In the last two 
md decades of the eighteenth century 
the an extensive organization to promote measures of economical and Parliamentary 
in reform called into activity a general system of petitioning—commencing with the 
- of freeholders of Yorkshire and extending to many of the most important counties 
a. and cities of the Kingdom.! 
In general conditions of rapid economic change and agricultural unrest, 
Was popular radicalism, and incipient working-class organization, petitions as 
i to a political instrument, like public meetings and the circulation of political 
> in literature, enjoyed an unprecedented boom. 
ited 
was TABLE 1 
by In the five years ending in 1789, the number of petitions was 880 
in Lee LTT 
the oa ee SOE oe ee 
mal s « « »- ME «20 ow «2 « 
ical (Source: Report of Select Committee on Public Petitions 1832, 
and A. A. Taylor, Statistics relating to Sittings of the House, 
™ etc. (1913).) 
this There was, however, a special reason for this ‘flood of petitions that burst 


* Erskine May, Constitutional History of England (1912), vol. i, p. 349. 
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upon the last Parliament of privilege and the first liberal middle-class 
Parliament’, a reason connected with the popularity of the representative 
principle and the appearance inside Parliament of a permanent radical 
minority. What it was immediately becomes clear if we examine the 
parliamentary reaction to the flood. There was in the House of Commons 
a ten years’ running battle between the parliamentary radicals and the 
leaders of the two government parties, on the issue of the radicals’ freedom 
to use parliamentary time to debate radical issues on the floor of the House 
on any day they pleased and before the government could proceed with the 
business for the day. According to practice a member enjoyed no less than 
four opportunities of addressing the House in the course of presenting a 
petition; with help from his friends he could thus exact a full and even a 
protracted debate at the beginning of every sitting of the House.' To the 
irritation and often the confusion of the government, the parliamentary 
radicals thus exercised a harassing power of debate out of all proportion to 
their numerical strength. By precedent, too, ministers were expected to 
attend for the presentation of petitions. It was a satisfactory situation for 
the radicals, and for Whigs and Tories it was intolerable. 

The first shot was fired by Peel. In May 1832 he moved the appointment 
of a Select Committee to frame new regulations to govern the presentation 
of petitions. His idea was that a Standing Committee should be set up to 
receive petitions, and subsequently to classify them in an abstract stating 
their ‘general prayer’ and the number of signatures attached to each, for 
the benefit of the House. He disclaimed any desire to take away the right of 
presenting petitions to the whole House; and based his argument for the 
need for new regulations solely on the grounds that the accumulation of 
unpresented petitions was rapidly worsening, that the presentation of many 
that were relevant to current parliamentary business was delayed until after 
such business was over, and that members were inconvenienced by the 
existing machinery which made them attend for days on end in the hope 
of being able to present the petitions with which they were entrusted. 
However, there is no doubt that his intention was that the bulk of petitions 
should go directly to a committee and not be the occasion of a debate; and 
that the traditional right of members to present petitions to the whole House 
should have its teeth drawn. 

Grey’s government had just resigned over the Lords’ opposition to the 
Reform Bill and radicals in the country were engaged in the most frantic 
agitation of the campaign. Petitions, signed within a few hours by several 
thousand people each at protest meetings, were coming in at a rate with 
which the ‘ballot’ (recently instituted to regulate the competing demands 
of M.P.s with petitions to present) was entirely inadequate to deal. Peel’s 


Except the first of each Session. 
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proposal for a Select Committee commended itself to Tories and ‘final 
settlement’ Whigs alike; Peel was appointed chairman. 

In its report! Peel’s committee recited the facts about the growth in 
the number of petitions presented to the House, the inadequacy of the 
existing arrangements for dealing with them; and, purporting to follow 
the seventeenth-century practice whereby special committees were ap- 
pointed from time to time to review petitions, it made three main recom- 
mendations. 

First, there should be a Standing Committee of the whole House for 
receiving petitions, to meet on certain days during the week under the 
chairmanship of one of the Members present. The inviolability of the right 
to present petitions to the whole House was thus to be technically preserved; 
as for the right to present them to the House with the Speaker in the chair 
(i.e. in an ordinary sitting), the committee could not see its way to allowing 
this because of the difficulty of deciding to which petitions the privilege 
would extend. Exactly how Peel’s committee, in making this recommenda- 
tion, expected it to work is clear enough from the following comment in the 
report (which has something of the acid quality characteristic of its chair- 
man’s parliamentary utterances): (There was to be no quorum, and) ‘if 
attendance on any given day be deemed insufficient, a member will always 
be enabled to exercise his discretion as to the presentation on that day of 
the petitions with which he may be entrusted’. 

Second, a sessional committee should be appointed to classify all petitions 
thus presented to the committee of the whole House, and to make a periodic 
report giving their contents and the number of signatures to each, on the 
lines suggested by Peel in his speech to the House. This committee was also 
to have discretion to print in extenso ‘any Petitions which might contain 
facts or reasoning of which, in their judgment, The House ought to be 
apprised’. Hitherto the order to print a petition with the Votes had been 
made by the House on its presentation, and in a general way had been easy 
to procure, with the result that nearly a half of all petitions had been printed 
in full, at a cost amounting in the five years ending in 1831 to over £12,000. 
This latter proposal would achieve the double object of cutting the charge 
on revenue and of reducing still further the publicity afforded to petitions 
once they had been presented to the House. 

Third, the number of times a Member might speak on a petition he 
presented should be cut from four to one. This proposal completed the 
task which Peel had set the committee—of suggesting a constitutionally 
defensible but efficient means of pigeon-holing petitions and shutting up 
the parliamentary radicals who presented them. 

By the time the committee reported on 25 July, the Reform Bill had 


! Parliamentary Papers, 1832, xii. 153. 
5540.3.1 E 
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passed into law. Parliament was dissolved and the report and the issue it 
concerned were largely forgotten in the ensuing election. Althorp, however, 
as leader-designate of the first reformed Parliament (and representative of 
those Whigs who were determined it should be the last to earn such a title), 
had not forgotten. In the new House the radical element was certain to be 
_ much stronger than in the old. 

As soon as it assembled he introduced proposals to alter the Sessional 
Orders. The second and third recommendations of the Peel Committee were 
accepted.! The government, however, either would not or dared not adopt 
the recommendation to remove the reception of petitions altogether from 
the full sittings of the House. Instead Althorp proposed that the House 
should meet earlier, and receive petitions and deal with private business in 
‘morning sittings’ from noon till 3 p.m., reassembling for Public Business 
at 5 p.m. 

In the debate which followed there was a good deal of confusion over 
the precise differences which either the committee’s recommendations or 
Althorp’s proposals would bring about. Peel clearly thought the alternative 
of morning sittings a needless concession to the radicals and held that they 
would overtax the Speaker and the Ministers who would have to attend. 
The radicals, however, who must have seen then what they later admitted, 
that Althorp’s proposals, unlike those of the Committee, still left them the 
opportunity of initiating debates in ordinary sittings of the House,” chose to 
treat the question of making any procedural modification whatsoever as an 
issue of constitutional principle. 

O’Connell declared that ‘he could not thus permit the petitions of the 
people to be, as it were, thrown into a refuse corner’ and that Althorp’s 
plan ‘was, in fact, a way rather of getting rid of the petitions than of dis- 
cussing them’. Cobbett advanced the radical argument most clearly. “The 
great object of the propositions’, he said, ‘was a tendency, a premeditated 
tendency, to abridge the right of petition.” On Althorp’s plan 


no one would attend to hear the petitions of the people, and the Speaker would 
have to preside over empty benches. It was proposed by one party to classify the 
petitions, and then to see which should be printed, and then, perhaps, it would 
come that none of them would be printed.’ The petitions of the people ought to 
be received with the greater attention, as it was well known that a vast majority 
of them had no voice in sending Members to the House. He and his colleague 
were sent there by the electors of Oldham; but who was to represent the 50,000 


1 Two opportunities, instead of one, of speaking on presentation of a petition were to be 
left to members. For this debate see Hansard, 20 Feb. 1833. 

? The attenuated right of speaking was a small restriction in view of the large numbers 
of petitions which were daily entrusted to them. 

> Actually the Committee on Petitions followed a fairly liberal policy for some time after 


this, printing about 1,000 petitions annually. The total number printed between 1930 and 
1950, however, was 7. 
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or 60,000 inhabitants of that town and its neighbourhood, -and how: were their. 
complaints to be heard, except by petition? 


In accusing the government of disingenuousness in putting forward its 
proposals as a means of devoting more time and attention to petitions, 
Cobbett was certainly justified. But the radical argument from the unrepre- 
sentative character of Parliament, although in general a good one, was in 
the circumstances also a shade disingenuous. It was no accident that radicals 
rather than Whigs and Tories were entrusted with such a liberal supply of 
petitions, and not only from the unenfranchised in their own constituencies, 
but from all over the country. The government pretended that it was solely 
anxious to give a better hearing to bona fide grievances brought to the 
attention of the House; the radicals therefore affected to treat the govern- 
ments proposals as an attack on an ancient constitutional right. Of course 
a constitutional right certainly was being suppressed; but paradoxically 
the government, who were generally more attached to the paternalistic 
principle embodied in the old-style petitioning, were forced to curtail a 
right which they would in other circumstances have been glad to preserve, 
while the radicals figured as champions of a right which ultimately had no 
place in their philosophy. . 

In the next stage of the controversy the radicals overreached themselves. 
Petitions continued to pour in from the country, so that the arrears of 
unpresented petitions in Members’ hands grew enormously. Within three 
weeks the subject was under discussion again. The number of Members 
waiting to present their petitions ‘increased at the rate of 40, and diminished 
at the rate of 7 per day’ and there were already over 300 names on the list. 
Among the suggested remedies was that of forbidding all speeches on the 
presentation of petitions, and Cobbett, who was by now rather unreliable, 
would have swapped this right for having all petitions read and printed in 
full. Although nine hours a week were devoted to the reception of petitions, 
the accumulation of arrears became chronic. Althorp and the other Minis- 
ters gave up attending morning sittings and O’Connor denounced their 
absence as ‘an insult to the House of Commons and an injustice to the 
people of England’. 

The radicals’ control of so much parliamentary time inevitably came to 
be intensely resented;' petitioning on this scale imposed such excessive 
inconvenience on Members of all parties that even the parliamentary 

* For the government view of the situation see May’s Constitutional History, vol. i, p. 354: 
‘Whatever the business appointed for the day, the claims of petitioners to a prior hearing 
were paramount. A popular question absorbed all others: it was for ever under discussion. 
This free access of Petitioners to the.inner deliberations of Parliament was a great privilege 
[sic] . . . too often claimed, its continuance became incompatible with good government. 


After the Reform Act, the debating of petitions threatened to become the sole business of 
the House of Commons.” 
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radicals became backward in the defence of their special advantage. In 
1834 the practice of merely placing petitions in the hands of the Committee 
on Petitions without any formal presentation at all was sanctioned. In 1835 
morning sittings were abandoned, and in 1836 a rule grew up, to be enforced 
by the Speaker, which effectively prevented any debate arising out of the 
presentation of a petition, although a Member might put down a motion, 
arising out of it, for the next day (and might possibly get a chance to move it). 

This rule was challenged in 1839 by Wallace, better known for the 
introduction of penny postage, and by Ward, a radical Member from 
Sheffield. Ward argued that the rule in question was casual and not binding; 


‘a contrary practice’, he said, ‘might be attended with some inconvenience; but it 
would not be attended with half such serious and fatal consequences to their 
influence throughout the country as would arise from the disruption of all the ties 
which connected them with those they represented, and which would render them 
unable to bring before the country the sentiments of those who had no actual and 
direct representation.’ 


But the government no longer felt it necessary to put up with the argument 
from prescriptive right. Russell flatly denied that the practice of speaking | 
to petitions was an ancient one; 


he thought the honourable member was standing on an irregular and inconvenient 
practice of a few years, which was so irregular and inconvenient that the House 
was induced to alter it. 


There was a vigorous speech fromi Hume, who claimed that ‘the feeling 
throughout the country was very strong on the subject’, but the ‘gag’ rule 
was finally endorsed against an opposition of 43. 

Two resources were still left to the radicals. One was to read the petitions 
they presented. But 


if an hon. Member attempted to read a portion of a petition in the House, he was 
instantly assailed with groans, and a noise was raised, which absolutely prevented 
him from calmly directing his mind to the complaints of the petitioners. If a 
Member said he would read any petition entrusted to him, he immediately found 
himself addressing empty benches—no one would listen to him. 


Deference to the immemorial right of presenting petitions was a thing of 
the past. 

The other was to wait until they were strong enough to alter the sessional 
orders which embodied the ‘gag’ rule. They tried this at the opening of the 
new Parliament in 1842, when Wallace moved to rescind the rule. Roebuck 
supported him with a lively if exaggerated speech: ‘While the present system 
continued, the people did not petition, would not petition, and he would 
add, could not petition.’ The previous year had produced a record of 18,648 
petitions. 
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After a full debate Wallace’s motion was defeated 237-50. The radicals 
had failed to enlist the support of the opposition Whigs, who would not 
reverse the position they had adopted on this issue when in office. Later in 
the Session, however, they were able to stimulate the main body of the 
opposition into supporting them when Duncombe, an inveterate presenter 
of petitions, including the Chartist petition of the same year, challenged 
the practice of refusing to receive petitions relating to taxes or duties 
currently under consideration in the House. The Whigs had a free hand on 
this issue because the rule had not as a matter of fact been invoked under 
their previous administrations, and many of them were glad to follow 
Russell’s lead in opposing the government, reducing its majority to 1 ina 
full House. The next day Peel admitted that there was insufficient support 
for the rule and Lord Egerton, who had voted with the opposition, proposed 
to bring in a motion to give effect to the change; Peel asked for a few days’ 
delay in order to settle the question satisfactorily. 

In the interval Tory and Whig leaders devised a simple solution to the 
whole question of petitioning which would concede the point just gained 
by the radicals but at the same time place the main issue beyond all further 
controversy. Lord Egerton moved the adoption of a new set of Standing 
Orders composed of the new rule respecting petitions about taxes, and all 
existing sessional orders about petitions, including the ‘gag’ rule. 

The radicals realized that this was the thick end of the wedge. Once the 
‘gag’ was a Standing Order of the House there would be no possibility of a 
minority party effecting its removal (and only a minority party would want 
to). Roebuck made a cynical speech in which he said that ‘the right of 
petitioning had become a farce, or had passed away’, and O’Connell’s 
opposition was perfunctory. Wallace said roundly that it was a conspiracy: 
‘Hon. Gentlemen on both sides of the House, those who had been in office, 
and those who were now in office, were united in a wish to put a stop to the 
petitions of the people being received.’ But they were in a hopeless minority 
and merely registered a rather bitter protest; Lord Egerton’s resolution was 
adopted. 


III 


The battle over de facto privileges for Parliamentary radicals in the 
allotment of parliamentary time was thus formally concluded. 

In practice the outcome was determined about five years earlier when 
the glut of petitions, many thousands in excess of what the tactical situation 
in Parliament required, created a climate of opinion in Parliament in which 
the ‘gag’ rule and other expedients for side-tracking petitions were permitted 
to become established.' From this time onwards, as radicals’ speeches make 


* May puts it rather differently: ‘The reformed Parliament could venture upon so startling 
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clear, no parliamentary advantage, still less any material response, could be 
expected to result from placing petitions in the hands of M.P.s. Yet it was 
not until 1843 that the record total of 33,898 petitions was received by 
Parliament; and what has to be explained is the fact that upwards of 10,000 
petitions a year continued to reach the House of Commons throughout the 
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(Source: A. A. Taylor, Statistics Relating to Sittings of the House, &c. (1913). Typescript returns of the House 
of Commons.) 


nineteenth century. By themselves these figures would be hard to account 
for; but whereas over the question of the power of parliamentary radicalism 
only the number of petitions was relevant, considerable light can be thrown 
on the present question by a consideration of the numbers of signatures 
as well. 


an invasion of the right of petitioning: and its fearless decision was not misconstrued by 
the people. Nor has the just influence of petitions been diminished by this change: for while 
the House restrained desultory and intrusive discussion, it devised other means for giving 
publicity, and extended circulation to the opinions of petitioners. Their voice is still heard 
and respected in the consideration of every public measure: but it is no longer suffered 
unduly to impede the toilsome work of legislation’ (Constitutional History, 1912 ed., vol. i, 
p. 355). 
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Certain obvious features of these figures at once present themselves. In 
the first place, both the number of petitions and the number of signatures 
fluctuates sharply from year to year. This is occasionally adventitious,’ but 
with very few exceptions ‘peak’ years are composed of concatenations of 
two or more specific issues, each occasioning a large volume of petitions 
and signatures, and ‘trough’ years are due to the absence of such concatena- 
tions. 

Secondly, the number of petitions presented, after bearing at first a rough 
and later a close correspondence with the numbers of signatures to petitions, 
during the nineteenth century, falls away erratically towards the end of the 
century and dwindles away almost entirely with the advent of the First 
World War, only once thereafter topping 600 in any year and showing an 
average of only 19 in the 20 years ending 1953. 

Thirdly, the numbers of signatures to petitions, after reaching a peak in 
the early 1840’s, decline sharply in the ’50’s, recover temporarily in the late 
’60’s, and then decline once more, levelling out finally at the end of the 
nineteenth century. (The silhouette of the histogram suggests that during 
the nineteenth century the ‘bottom’ was falling out of the volume of signa- 
tures to petitions; after about 1895 only the ‘peaks’ show above the surface. 
The answer to the question of how much significance there is in this way of 
looking at these figures is a part of what we are trying to find out.) 

Fourthly, the relation between the number of petitions and the number 
of signatures (average size of petition) varies very little from 1850 to 1900. 
Consequently such heavy petitioning on single issues as occurred in these 
years must have taken the form of many petitions each with relatively few 
signatures, or, if the average size of such petitions were larger, there would 
have to be compensating decreases in the average size of petitions on other 
issues. An inspection of the composition of the figures shows that the former 
more plausible interpretation is broadly correct. 

Some possible accounts of these figures have to be dismissed as inappro- 
priately simple; for instance, the hypotheses that the volume of petitioning 
might vary with the level of economic, or of electoral, activity do not 
survive confrontation with the figures. We already know petitioning to be, 
characteristically, a vehicle for the expression of different sorts of political 
impulse; the problem is to detect their various influences in the figures, and 
having found what they are, to try to characterize petitioning in terms of 
the particular services it is seen to have rendered them. We need, therefore, 
to find out what petitions were about and who organized and who signed 


? The figures are actually for Sessions, not years. This makes it necessary to sum sessional 
totals where two fall in one year, and to allot them to a year where the Session bridged two. 
The inaccuracies of Figure 1 on this account are not important, except in the case where 
exceptionally short Sessions are responsible in part for apparent ‘troughs’; the years affected 
are 1852, 1865, and 1892. 
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them, using the clues provided by the statistics. But a general consideration 
suggests one hypothesis which can be quickly tested. 

The mushrooming of petitioning activity at the end of the eighteenth 
century and in the early part of the nineteenth was not confihed to the 
production of many more petitions than ever before on a few specific issues 
central to the radical programme; there was also a ‘snowball’ effect resulting 

in all sorts of issues, more or less peripheral to radicalism, and of concern 
to relatively small segments of radical opinion, becoming the subject of 
petitions. Minor issues and local causes, as well as issues and causes of 
national urgency and popular interest, figure in the nineteenth-century 
boom in petitioning activity. 

It is hard to see how petitioning either of this sort or of the older type 
prevalent in the eighteenth century could well survive Parliament’s refusal 
to pay any further attention to petitions. Whereas for the very heavy 
petitioning on specific issues reasons can and indeed must be found to 
explain its surviving the parliamentary ‘gag’, to search for such reasons 
for the rest seems gratuitous. The hypothesis seems plausible that some 
part of the secular decline in the number of signatures during the nineteenth 
century is due to a lagged decline in these other sorts of petitions, as their 
lack of efficiency in producing a response of any sort from Parliament was 
increasingly contrasted both with improved ways of obtaining legal redress 
and the development of parties and other media of political expression. 

Petitions in the eighteenth century were, typically, small, and on unrelated 
issues, and petitions in the ‘snowball effect’ class have been similarly defined. 
Table 2, by making use of these distinguishing properties, seeks to provide a 
rough test of the hypothesis. 

The choice of a dividing line at 10,000 signatures is more or less arbitrary; 
many petitions on ‘major’ issues are thus included in the class of issues 
attracting less than 10,000 signatures to petitions (especially where only the 
petitions, for example, for some policy have topped 10,000 signatures and 
those against have not), but they cancel fairly well against ‘minor’ issues 
attracting over 10,000 signatures and no non-arbitrary division would serve 
the purpose. The table nevertheless shows clearly enough that in the sample 
years the amount of petitioning (measured in signatures) on subjects with 
fewer than 10,000 petition-signatures diminished both absolutely and as a 
proportion of all petitioning.’ By 1900 it is absolutely very small indeed and 
proportionately negligible. To prove the validity of the hypothesis would be 
a long task, but the trend in these figures seems big enough to suggest, in the 
absence of conflicting evidence, that it is probably sound; that a small but 
substantial part of the decline in petitioning activity, towards the end of the 


1 The possibility that the decline might be due merely to there being more signatures to 
petitions of all kinds is not supported by the facts. 
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nineteenth century, was due to a lagged decrease in that class of petitions 
whose sole raison d’étre had been finally destroyed in 1842. 

Some continuing reason must, however, be found to account for the 
remainder. We must turn to the over-10,000 class of issues, the class, 
roughly, of petitions in volume on a limited range of popular issues, the 
irregular coincidences of which from one year to another produced a 
fluctuating ‘superstratum’ of petitioning activity. The noticeably greater 
proportion of the total number of signatures taken up by the ‘substratum’ 
in the sample ‘trough’ years (see Table 2) may serve to illustrate the nature 
of this relation. 

The general explanation of the sustained volume of petitions after 1840 
lies in the fact that the successful organization of petitions was, in different 
ways according to the various sorts of movement which made use of them, 
an important end in itself. The rest of this paper is largely concerned with 
an expansion in greater detail of this general account, and with the con- 
_ clusions which it encourages one to draw about the political significance of 
petitioning. 

A study of the subjects in the ‘over 10,000 signatures’ class shows that 
their number was limited and that they can be broken down into quite 
clearly defined historical groups." 

The first of these to be considered is the group of political causes which 
belonged typically to radical politics in the early nineteenth century. These 
comprise both projects for constitutional change and specific political 
remedies within the existing framework—that is, the Chartist projects for 
extension of the franchise, the ballot, reform of Parliament; reform of local 
government; and remedies for unemployment and distress, repeal of the 
Corn Laws and of Newspaper Taxes, alteration in the Poor Laws, factory 
legislation, and freedom of industrial organization.” With the exception of 
one other group’ which began to attract a steady volume of petitions about 
this time, it is by these subjects together that petitioning in the 1830’s and 
*40’s is dominated; that is to say, this group alone scored roughly a half of 
all signatures to petitions in the.‘over 10,000’ class during these years, and 
in bumper years more—e.g. about two-thirds in 1839 (Universal Suffrage) 
and 1840 (Corn Laws) and over nine-tenths in 1843 (Factories Bill). A steady 
volume was provided by petitions on the Ballot, distress, the ‘Taxes on 
Knowledge’, the Poor Laws; and more massive contributions came at differ- 
ent times on Municipal Government (early °30’s), the Franchise (late ’30’s 
and *40’s), the Corn Laws (’30’s and early ’40’s) and factory legislation 


* I have examined the reports of the Committee on Petitions for the 46 sample Sessions 
used in Table 2. 

? Petitions from and about Ireland are to some extent in a class by themselves but have 
been included in the various groups with the rest. 

> The religious group. 
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(’40’s), misgovernment in Ireland providing periodically heavy addi- 
tions. 

There are several points to note about this group of subjects. First, none 
of the principal members survived the °40’s in any strength. A few recur 
from time to time (factory legislation, Ballot, and variations on the franchise 
theme) at a reduced volume, but the group as a whole virtually disappears 
about 1850. Second, the group belongs to extra-party and extra-parliamen- 
tary politics par excellence. The organization of these petitions was the 
work of people whose supporters were largely unrepresented in Parliament 
and for whom parliamentary party organization was not at this time a 
practical means of achieving their political ends. Part of the reason why 
the volume of this class of petitions stayed up in the ’40’s after the imposi- 
tion of the ‘gag’ was probably that people were simply slow to realize that 
Parliament really would not pay any attention to them. But in view of the 
fairly close connexion with these movements of the parliamentary radicals 
who knew the facts, it seems reasonable to infer that the collection of signa- 
tures to petitions continued to recommend itself as being as good a way as 
any (and better than most) of building up and maintaining the popular 
support on which extra-parliamentary politics depend.' Thirdly, the average 
number of signatures per petition in this group, especially on the ‘star’ 
issues, tended to be considerably greater than the average for the remainder, 
facts which together with the group’s dominance in the 1830’s and *40’s will 
explain the higher overall level and wider fluctuations of the graph of 
average petition size in this period. 

Petitions in this group are interesting for the opposition they provoke as 
well as for the sympathies they enlist. The agitation for repeal of the Corn 
Laws produced a crop of petitions in support of them, and those in favour 
of the Factories Bill in 1843 produced many more against it. This latter 
Opposition was directed against the educational clauses of the Bill, and was 
in sentiment religious. 

Religious issues comprise the second major group in the class of petitions 
we are considering; emerging early as a serious rival to the radical group, 
this group, after a slow start in the ’50’s, succeeded the latter as the dominant 
group and continued to provide the motive force behind the vast bulk of 
petitioning activity down to the end of the century. The Churches fought 
three battles by means of petitions: against the secular world, for proper 
observance of the Lord’s Day; against each other, over privileges and dis- 
abilities; and against Alcohol. Lord’s Day Observers, after a distinguished 
petitioning career against Sunday Trading, Sunday Museums, Sunday Boat- 
ing, &c., largely abandoned the struggle after the 1880’s. Inter-church war 
over Tithes (Ireland) and Church Rates; Establishment; Roman Catholic, 


* For an elaboration of this see the concluding section. 
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Jewish, and Protestant disabilities of various sorts; the conduct of the clergy; 
the Parliamentary Oaths Acts; and religious education in schools and 
prisons, continued to be conducted by petition until the ’70’s, when some 
of the most fertile sources of agitation became the subject of legislative 
reform.' Church feeling was, however, most impressively mobilized in 
support of petitions in the course of the struggle with the liquor trade. 

‘ From the 1850’s until the First World War this issue continued to occasion 
a greater volume of petitioning than any other, sometimes accounting for 
between a third and two-thirds of the total number of signatures in the 
sample years (1863, ’68, ’79, ’83) and more in the leaner years of the 
twentieth century (1901, ’08, ’12), the summed signatures of both sides in 
the dispute amounting to one or two millions on several occasions. The 
nature of this campaigning is obvious enough. The Churches and the liquor 
trade had in common a technically decentralized branch organization of 
roughly equal geographical coverage; parsons and publicans were about 
equally well equipped with enthusiasm and premises for the collection of 
signatures. In this controversy, as in internecine disputes, petitioning may 
well have commended itself to the church militant as a way of engaging 
in social and political controversy which was permissibly archaic, discreet. 
As for the liquor trade, petitions signed in pubs were the clinching evidence, 
if any was needed, of great solidarity on this one issue in a quarter which 
politicians could scarcely afford to ignore.” In neither camp was the organi- 
zation of petitions so much an element in the campaign as what lent point 
to it. The protagonists were in London; petitioning served to evoke and 
define the ‘bodies of opinion’ which were at stake in whatever was decided 
there. It is hard to see how, given the nature of the controversy, a means 
better suited to the purpose could have been devised.* 

During the period of the dominance in petitioning activity of religious 
issues a third group can be distinguished. A series of social issues current at 
different times during these years attracted a steady though smaller volume 
of petitions, mostly starting in the 1840’s and ’50’s and continuing until the 
”70’s. The cast, roughly in order of appearance, is as follows: from the late 
1830’s and 1840’s, Postage, Chimney Sweeps, Opium Trade with China, 
Safety regulations in Factories and Mines, Health regulations in Towns, 

. Capital Punishment; from the ’50’s and ’60’s, Master and Servant legisla- 


+ The educational issue reappeared in the first years of the twentieth century. 

2 On the political importance of pubs in the ’70’s see R. C. K. Ensor, England 1870-1914, 

. 21-22. 
" The steadiness of the average number of signatures per petition from 1850 to 1900 can 
probably be explained by the fact that the dominant group of issues which occasioned 
petitioning in this period was organized on a wide geographical basis, the drafting as well 
as the collection of signatures being left to the local organizers. Hence the most heavily 
supported causes would be largely the occasion of many fairly small petitions, rather than 
one text for all or many of the signatories. 
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tion, Marriage with Deceased Wife’s Sister; from the ’70’s, Regulated 
Prostitution, Vivisection, Cruelty to Animals. Petitions against taxes of 
various sorts also occur regularly throughout this period, but rarely attracted 
signatures on an impressive scale. With the exception of Vivisection these 
topics virtually disappear from the over 10,000 class after 1890. As in the 
case of the petitions in the first group, although on a smaller scale, the 
organization of the petitions in this group was largely extra-party and 
ad hoc. 

As we have seen, the period after about 1890 is one of very few petitions, 
but occasionally of enormously large ones (Fig. 1). These fall into two final 
groups, each bearing affinities with one of the first two so far discussed. The 
first of these, the fourth in our period, is a series of petitions on sectional 
issues, engineered by organizations similar in some ways to those of the 
Churches. Pensioners’ organizations produced large petitions in the sessions 
of 1924-5 and 1930-1; an unofficial record petition (unofficial because 
rejected by the House as technically irregular) with over 4 million signatures 
in 1943; and another with over 1 million signatures in 1946. The Auto- 
mobile Association raised a petition with 350,000 signatures in 1927 on 
motor taxation, and one with over 2 million signatures on petrol taxation 
in 1948. Co-operative Societies raised over 2} million signatures against 
income tax on Co-op profits in 1922-3, and the entertainments industry 
over 3 million against the increase in the Entertainments Tax in 1950-1. 
Like the Churches, these organizations enjoy a nation-wide clientele and a 
ready-made branch organization; unlike the Churches they tended to collect 
signatures to a single text only.! 

Two recent petitions form the fifth and last? group of subjects which is of 
interest. One was for the prohibition of Atomic Weapons, signed by over 
1} million people (1950-1), and the other, with 200,000 signatures, was 
against the proposed charges under the National Health Service (1951). 
Both issues had divided the government from a substantial section of its 
party following, in a parliamentary situation in which the alienated section 
could not hope to get leverage from the opposition. Rearmament and the 
Health Service, moreover, were issues which in a manner summarized what 
the labour left felt to be its frustrated expectations from the normal political 
channels, and it does not seem unplausible to draw a parallel between these 
petitions and those organized by radicals in the context of the party situation 
in the Parliaments of the 1830’s and *40’s. 


1 The Co-op petitions provide an exception; the signatures were spread over 673 separate 
petitions. 

? A sixth group, of miscellaneous topics, claims an extremely small share in the total 
number of signatures. 
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IV 


Petitions are indeed rare nowadays (not for the first time), but they tend 
to be signed by enormously larger numbers of people than was the case 
when they were common. As for their effectiveness as a form of political 
activity, it is well over a century since petitions were, or could be, effective 
‘in the sense that Parliament might answer the petitioners’ prayers. On the 
other hand, if we look at the causes most strongly represented in the records 
of petitioning in the nineteenth century, the proportion of those which 
issued in success for the authors of the petitions is seen to be very great. It is 
clear that petitions did not win these successes as money brings home bacon; 
but we can see that the successful organization of petitions had a part to 
play in creating and measuring a necessary condition of success, namely, 
bodies of organized opinion. 

The precise mechanism of this is another subject for study, which might 
throw a good deal of light on the nature of pressure politics in Britain. One 
thing is clear. Whatever sorts of pressure can be brought to bear by means 
of petitions, they are not since 1842 the pressure of debate in Parliament 
and publicity in parliamentary reports; the machinery which was then 
evolved released the parties in Parliament from the threat of this sort of 
pressure. There is no longer any official channel whereby the promoters of 
a petition can win any éclat, or put members of either party ‘on the spot’ 
by obliging them to commit themselves either for or against the objects 
of the petition. Cobbett’s advice to the journeymen and labourers in 
1816—‘Petition is the channel of your sentiments’—requires to be re- 
interpreted. 

Pressure is undoubtedly still the ultimate aim of those who organize 
petitions, but if they are shrewd they know that the method of its applica- 
tion must necessarily be indirect—the petition becomes a stick for use in 
lobbying, private interviews, press campaigns, &c. 

But none of these familiar, if ill-understood, ways in which pressure is 
applied to the parties calls for a pretext, let alone a pretext so arduously 
gained as by the organization of a petition. A Member of Parliament may 
be lobbied without the pretext of entrusting him with the presentation of a 
petition. Collecting signatures to a petition earns some publicity, but very 
laboriously, although perhaps, in exacting a decision from people as to 
whether they are for or against a short and simple statement of policy, 
nothing else is so thorough or cuts so deep. There is also, possibly, some 
value in a goal of n signatures to a petition, as a continuing theme around 
which to organize a popular campaign, which might otherwise be apt to 
languish or disintegrate. 

In the mobilization of opinion, on the other hand, in crystallizing general 
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sympathies into particular expressions of support and in furnishing evidence: 
of that support when it has been obtained, petitions have a function all their 
own. They lend themselves to causes not in any party programme (because 
unrewarding or dangerous from a party point of view) or politically, un- 
acceptable to any party leadership of the moment, and to sectional groups 
anxious to gauge and parade the scale and unity of their support on any 
issue. 

The issues which nowadays provoke petitions are few and their number 
and scope might not appear to justify much attention being paid to them. 
Against this we should place the following considerations. First, the issues 
are not infrequently the expression of alignments of opinion which go far 
beyond the immediate question. Second, the sort of commitment indicated 
by the signing of a petition is in Britain the proper sort of empirical reference 
of such notoriously dangerous expressions as ‘public opinion’ and ‘con- 
sensus’. To sign a petition is a more positive and responsible action than 
answering a pollster’s questionnaire; taken together with the initiative and 
labour required to organize it, a successfully organized petition indicates a 
lack of consonance between some body of opinion and the parties which is 
incontestably the business of the student of politics. Third, and last, signing 
petitions is itself a political activity in a sense which clearly enables us to 
distinguish that notion from its opposite. The average of well over 1 million 
people who signed petitions in each of the first eight post-war years cannot 
be neglected, and bears comparison with the number of those who, let us 
say, attended meetings on social and political matters or wrote letters to the 
press, in the same period. 


NOTE ON SOURCES AND PROCEDURE 


There is a table giving the summed figures of the numbers of petitions and signatures 
from 1833 to 1913 in A. A. Taylor, Statistics relating to Sittings of the House (1913). For 
subsequent years there are comparable summaries in typescript returns kept in the House of 
Commons. Reports of the Committee on Petitions (with appendixes of printed petitions) are 
made to the House and are not sold to the public. Hence they do not appear in Parliamentary 
Papers. There is an incomplete set down to 1910 in the British Museum; probably the only 
complete set is in the Library of the House of Commons Three indexes to these reports were 
published in Parliamentary Papers, 1854-5, liv. 1; 1861, 1. 31; and 1865, xliv. 17. 

From time to time the Committee has published Special Reports. These usually concern 
fraud, but in 1944, after the Old Age Pensions petition with over 4 million signatures was 
rejected on technical grounds, it held a special inquiry into the procedure with regard to 
petitions, and in May 1944 published a Special Report, together with a memorandum by the 
then Sir Gilbert Campion, in which the machinery is described and discussed. Briefly, a 
petition must conform to certain technical requirements. Then a M.P. must ‘present’ it, 
either formally relating to the House the matter contained in the prayer of the petition and 
saying who it is from (he may call on the Clerk to read it in full if he wishes), or (more 
usually) by merely placing it at his own convenience in the bag behind the Speaker’s chair. 
He may also put down a motion arising out of the petition. The petition may be ‘rejected’ 
by the House. In practice the only grounds for this are those of technical irregularity, and 
the Clerk of Petitions has sole authority to decide whether a petition is irregular or not. 
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A rejected petition may be presented again—but only after the signatures have been col- 
lected afresh. Once a petition has been received bona fide signatures are counted by the 
Clerk(s). The Committee on Petitions meets occasionally and issues reports to the House, 
which are circulated to Members with the Votes, giving a summary of the latest batch of 


petitions with the number of signatures to each, and an appendix for those which are printed 
in full. 
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THE FLOATING VOTE 


R. S. MILNE and H. C. MACKENZIE 


University of Bristol 


THIs note is concerned with possible definitions of the ‘floating vote’ in Britain and with 
estimates of its size according to each definition, at the General Election in Bristol North- 
East in 1951. 

In everyday usage, the term ‘floating vote’ is often restricted to those electors who switch 
their vote from one major party to another at two successive elections. Not many people 
switch their votes in the course of their whole lives;? therefore, the number changing in the 
short period between any two successive elections is necessarily small. On this definition, 
only 4 per cent. of the electors in the Bristol sample were floaters: just over 3 per cent. 
changed from Labour to Conservative; fewer than 1 per cent. changed in the other direction. 

An alternative definition of the floating vote would refer to all differences in recorded 
voting (including non-voting) between two successive elections. On this basis the floating 
vote in Bristol North-East, between the 1950 and 1951 elections, was about 25 per cent., 
made up as shown below. The comparable figures for the constituency of Droylsden 
(Lancashire) are shown in the same table.’ 


TABLE I. Electors with vote in 1951 different from vote in 1950 





Category Percentage of all electors 
Bristol NE. | Droylsden 





A. Changed—Con. to Lab. or Lab. to 

Con. . 4% 5% 
B. Changed—Lib. to Con. or Lab. . ° 6% 5% 
C. Voted 1951, not 1950 (too young) ° ox) 6% 
D. Voted 1951, not 1950 (other — 9% si 
E. Voted 1950, not 1951. —«. : 3% 3% 


25% 19% 

















Two qualifications should be borne in mind in the interpretation of this table. First, the 
number of categories and the size of each are functions of the number of different parties 
putting up candidates and of the change in the number of candidates at successive elections. 
In both Bristol North-East and Droylsden the withdrawal of the Liberals in 1951 reduced 


1 These estimates are derived from interviews with random samples of the electors, and 
are, of course, subject to sampling error. A full account of the survey on which they are 
based is given in the special issue of Parliamentary Affairs, Dec. 1954. 

2 Behind the Gallup Poll (News Chronicle, 1951), pp. 19-20. 

> This is the only other constituency for which similar figures have been published, 
1950-1. See P. Campbell, D. Donnison, and A. Potter, “Voting Behaviour in Droylsden in 
October, 1951’ in The Manchester School, vol. xx, No. 1, Jan. 1952. 

Political Studies, Vol. III, No. 1 (1955, 65-77). 
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the number of candidates from three to two. Secondly, the period between the elections 
was short—less than two years. In an inter-election period of four or five years category C 
would certainly be larger. It should also be noted that category E is necessarily incomplete. 
On the above definition, the category should include the changes in recorded votes due to 
the death of persons who voted in 1950, but who died before the election in 1951. About 
4 per cent. of the electors had died since 1950,' but the proportion of them who voted in 
1950 is not known; if they had still been alive in 1951 they might not have changed, or they 
might have figured in categories A, B, or D, or even E. 

Another definition of the floating vote would use the criterion of all actual changes in 
voting, or between voting and non-voting, as in Table I, but would include only electors 
whose change in voting resulted wholly from a change in their own inclinations. On this 
view, ‘floating’ is regarded as an entirely voluntary process, and therefore it would be 
inappropriate to include all the people in Table I in estimates of the floating vote. 

To begin with, there are some persons included in the table who were physically or legally 
unable to vote at one of the two elections. 1951 electors in category C were legally unable 
to vote in 1950. Some in categories D and E were physically unable to vote in 1950 or in 
1951 (for example, through sudden illness), and so were the people who died between the 
two elections; some were legally unable to vote because not included in the register. These 
persons may be split into three groups; some may not have wanted to vote anyway on the 
occasion when they were physically or legally unable to do so, that is, the change was in 
accordance with their inclinations. A second group may have wished on that occasion to 
vote differently than they did at the other election; they also had wanted to change, although 
not in the direction of non-voting. A third group, however, may have wanted to vote the 
same way at the two elections; their change was therefore forced upon them.’ It is impos- 
sible to estimate the numbers in this group accurately except to say that about half of the 
12 per cent. in categories D and E claimed that they were unavoidably prevented from 
voting and consequently from supporting the same party as at the other election. 

Table I also includes persons whose voting changes did not result wholly from a change 
in their own inclinations, but primarily from a restriction in their field of choice in 1951. 
Some of the 1950 Liberals in category B (just over one-third of the 6 per cent.) said they 
would have voted Liberal again in 1951 if there had been a Liberal candidate, and so did 
two 1950 Liberal voters in category E (one-sixth out of 3 per cent.). These people were 
still able to choose deliberately whether to vote Labour or Conservative or to abstain, but, 
because their first preference had been removed, their change can be regarded as voluntary 
only to the extent that they had a choice of second preference.’ 

It is possible to think of more complicated changes, but it would be a long task to 
catalogue them exhaustively. For instance, a change might be explained by a combination 
of the two sets of circumstances just listed. A 1950 non-voter who voted Conservative in 
1951 might turn out, on examination, to be a staunch Liberal unavoidably prevented from 


1 This figure is based on the fact that 2 per cent. of the sample died between the com- 
pilation of the register in Nov. 1950 and the election in Oct. 1951. 

2 Those prevented legally or physically from voting in 1950 may have made a voluntary 
choice in 1951, but not a voluntary change. 

3 In the Stretford Survey (A. H. Birch and P. Campbell, ‘Voting Behaviour in a Lanca- 
shire Constituency’, in The British Journal of Sociology, vol. i, No. 3, Sept. 1950) the 
authors give a basic definition of the ‘floating vote’, distinguishing it from habitual non- 
voters and from that section of the electorate which is ‘consistent in allegiance in all reason- 
able circumstances’ (p. 199). For the purpose of their survey, however, they measure the 
floating vote in terms of those who voted for different parties at the 1945 and 1950 elections. 
This calculation includes those who voted Liberal in 1950, but Conservative or Labour in 
1945, when there was no Liberal candidate. Many of these 1950 Liberals may not have been 
voluntary changers, in so far as they would have preferred to vote Liberal at both elections, 
if it had been possible to do so. In the light of the basic definition, it seems wrong to count 
them as floaters. The circumstances in 1945, namely the absence of a Liberal candidate, 
make it impossible to apply the only reasonable criterion of consistency in allegiance— 
voting for the same party at both elections. 
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voting at the first election and restricted in his choice at the second by the absence of a 
Liberal candidate. The general point is that not all the changes in Table I are wholly the 
result of changes in inclinations. At a rough guess, as many as 10 per cent. of the electors 
in Table I may have had to change their behaviour for reasons not entirely in accord with 
their inclinations. 

A distinction has now been introduced between changes in voting resulting wholly from 
changes in inclinations and other changes in voting. If inclinations are to be considered, 
however, why should not all electors whose voting inclinations or intentions change over a 
period, whether or not they actually vote differently at successive elections, be defined as 
floating voters? For instance, should not electors who seriously consider changing their 
vote be counted as floaters, even though they continue to vote for the same party? This is 
quite a sensible definition, although accurate measurement is difficult because an elector 
may change his voting intention at any time, and any number of times, between two elec- 
tions. An interesting period for the measurement of changes in intentions is the campaign 
period, the critical weeks just before an election. The order of magnitude of changes over 
this period in 1951 in Bristol North-East is indicated in the following table.' 


TABLE II. Electors whose vote in 1951 election differed from 
intention 24 weeks previously 





Category Percentage of electors 


A. Intended to vote for one major party 
but voted for the other . : ‘ 3% 
B. Undecided whether to vote, but voted 2% 
C. Intended to vote, although undecided 
how to vote, and voted . E 
D. Intended to vote, but did not vote 
E. Intended not to vote, but voted . 

















In compiling this table, electors who had not completely made their minds up, but were 
‘leaning’ towards a party, were classified as intending to vote for it. Electors who reported 
themselves as completely undecided were included in either category B or C, but in a few 
cases it is possible that this kind of response was merely a polite refusal to answer.” 

From this brief analysis it is evident that the size of the floating vote varies greatly 
according to its definition. At one extreme is the figure of 4 per cent., the proportion of 
electors who voted for one major party in 1950 and for the other in 1951. The upper limit 
is less definite; it might be set at 25 per cent., the number who voted differently irrespective 
of reasons, or, if changes in intentions are taken into account, it could be some other figure 
depending on the period of time considered. The imprecise use of the term ‘floating vote’ 
is therefore liable to lead to confusion, since different persons may interpret it in different 
senses. The statement: ‘It is the floating vote which decides elections’ is a tautology if the 
floating vote is defined as the total number of persons who changed their voting behaviour 
or intentions over a particular period. But, on a narrower definition, such as that of changes 
from one major party to another, the statement is erroneous, From time to time, therefore, 


! This is a special case of changes in intentions, since the end of the period over which 
changes are measured coincides with polling day. On this day, the choices available may not 
include the one corresponding to the elector’s inclinations, e.g. there may be no Liberal 
candidate. 

See e.g. Mosteller (Ed.), The Pre-Election Polls of 1948 (The Social Science Research 
Council, 1949), p. 168. 
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those who favour the narrower definition feel bound to point out the ‘error’ in statements 
which emphasize the floating vote, and lay stress on the role of ex-Liberals, non-voters, 
and the other dramatis personae of tables on voting behaviour. It would seem that the only 
safe rule, when trying to make any precise statement about the floating vote, is to be equally 
precise about the sense in which the term is being used. 


MR. BLANCHARD ON THE KREMLIN 
AND THE VATICAN' 


W. H. MORRIS-JONES 


London School of Economics and Political Science 


OBSERVERS have already remarked on the ease with which resignation from the Com- 
munist Party can be followed by entry into the Roman Catholic Church, and the communist 
ex-Jesuit Father Tondi has demonstrated the process in reverse. To call communism a 
religion, to liken the Communist Party to a church, and to point out similarities between the 
Kremlin and the Vatican has become a habit of the last few years. Sometimes this is done 
with no object other than the laudable desire to stress the difference between the Communist 
Party and other political parties, and to throw light on some of its otherwise perhaps puzzling 
activities. Thus The Times spoke of the French Communist Party’s ‘excommunication’ of 
M. Marty and M. Tillon, explaining that the Party could not admit of honest differences of 
opinion within its ranks but had to insist on the one ‘correct line’; and, further, that it would 
not be enough ‘to explain that they have sincerely held a dissident view’ but that they would 
have to ‘convict themselves of insincerity’. The same newspaper entitled one of its two 
special articles (3-4 June 1952) on the East European purges, ‘Motives of the war against 
heresy’, and developed the theme by using many of the phrases hitherto used of religious 
intolerance. ‘If a change in policy is required, the policy from which it is necessary to change 
must always be represented as having been a heresy temporarily imposed by seditious 
elements. .. . It is always the new policy which is the true Communist policy.’ ‘When new 
policies are adopted in a state where, theoretically, policy is infallible, the instruments of 
policy change instead—from heroes to traitors literally overnight. Their earlier obedience 
becomes their final crime.’ ‘The personal motives of those who order the purges are as 
irrelevant in understanding the system.as is the virtue or vice of a medieval Pope in under- 
standing the Inquisition.’ 

Sometimes, however, the object of drawing these parallels is to reach certain very positive 
conclusions as to future actions. Otto Dibelius, Bishop of Berlin, gave his broadcast talk on 
the subject (The Listener, 15 January 1953) the title, A struggle between two religions. In 
this he not merely indicated the similarities, but concluded that ‘the Communist religion 
will not be overcome if it is not by another religion, for which an even greater number of 
people are ready to live and die’. The American writer, Paul Blanchard, also reaches con- 
clusions—albeit very different from those of Dibelius. He does so, moreover, not simply 
following a few glancing comparisons, but as the result of a fairly extensive survey of the 
two systems. His book raises several questions even more interesting than those it answers. 

Some outline of his theme must be given first. He indicates his argument when, in the 
Preface, he quotes as his inspiration for the work the lectures of Professor La Piana on ‘A 


1 Communism, Democracy and Catholic Power. By Paul Blanchard. (Cape. Pp. 340. 18s.) 
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Totalitarian Church in a Democratic State; the American experiment’ (Shane Quarterly, 
1949) which spoke of ‘the impressive parallelism of theoretical principles and institutional 
features in a totalitarian church and in a totalitarian state’. Mr. Blanchard develops the 
theme under several headings. ‘The structure of power’ describes the two hierarchies and 
shows without much difficulty that their authoritarian character is very marked. ‘The devices 
of deification’ affords an opportunity to compare in particular the Holy Year in Rome with 
the celebration of Stalin’s seventieth birthday. In chapters on ‘thought control’ we are given 
side by side illustrations of the communists’ ‘controlled culture’ and the Catholics’ ‘sys- 
tematically cultivated superstition’. The attention which both systems give to education and 
right teaching of the young are stressed, as also their insistence on a discipline which permits 
only a narrow range of questions and their ability to evoke an exceptionally unswerving 
and selfless devotion. In his final chapters Mr. Blanchard considers the Kremlin and the 
Vatican as ‘managers of truth’ and discusses their ‘strategies of penetration’. 

Most of this is fair enough and it is possible that the point still needs making. But more 
difficult questions at once suggest themselves. One group of such questions concerns differ- 
ences of degree within the similarities. For example, granted that we have here two ‘struc- 
tures of power’ with all the attendant administrative problems of delegation, discretion, 
and flexibility, are there important differences in styles and procedures? In particular, do 
they behave similarly in recognizing the need for local—that is, national—variations? 
Information is no doubt not very easily accessible, but there is a case here for further study 
of the comparative resilience and flexibility of the two hierarchies. China and Yugoslavia 
need to be brought into the picture on the one hand; on the other, the Catholic concessions 
to local cults (as in Mexico) and to modernist heresies (as in nineteenth-century England 
and France—the names of von Hugel, Acton, Loisy occur at once) require re-examination 
from this standpoint. How much deviation, of what kind and in what circumstances does 
each authority permit? 

Even more fascinating is another question arising out of the similarities. Both are at once 
ideological systems and power structures. But are these two facets always present in the 
same degree? It is widely believed that at the lower levels of both organizations—in ‘the 
little world of Don Camillo’ so to speak—the ideology is wholly accepted and unselfishly 
served. At the same time, it is suspected that at the ‘managing-director’ level, ideology ceases 
to be to the same extent a passionately accepted impetus to action; that it becomes rather a 
tool to be used (and modified if need be) to serve the preservation of power itself, whether 
of a person or a small group. In other words, at what point, if at any, as we move up the 
party or church ladder, does simple, sincere, and devoted belief in the dogmas become 
transformed into a more or less cynical manipulation of dogma and everything else in the 
interests of the power structure itself? The orthodox of both systems will of course answer 
that the question is meaningless because acceptance of ‘ideology’ and ‘power’ go inseparably 
together. And we may agree that there can be no simple answer—for at least two reasons: 
first, even the lowliest party member or the most parochial priest acquires some regard for 
the preservation and enhancement of power as such; and, second, those who achieve the 
summits of power do so only by travelling over a long route whose every stage must incul- 
cate respect and reverence for the dogma. Nevertheless, it seems likely that there is some 
contrast as between top and bottom in the ways they combine the two facets to constitute 
‘springs of action’. Is this contrast to be found in both organizations in similar degree? Here 
again, evidence may be elusive, but some at least can be gathered from the writings of 
deserters from the cause. Mr. Blanchard does not discuss this problem. 

A second group of questions arises out of the differences between the two systems. Mr. 
Blanchard is of course mainly absorbed with similarities and it is perhaps not surprising 
therefore that the conclusion he reaches is that while Americans have been ‘thoroughly 
aroused to the necessity of defending our freedoms against one form of totalitarian power, 
we have been astonishingly apathetic concerning the perils of the other’; the Vatican is a 
most unreliable ally in the struggle of ideas against communism because it shares with its 
enemy ‘the same type of intellectual climate of authoritarian rule’. Yet Mr. Blanchard 
admits that the Kremlin and the Vatican ‘occupy the opposite extremes of our moral 
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universe’. ‘One is a messenger of gentleness and love; the other represents ruthlessness and 
force.’ Two questions arise: is it in fact possible, as Mr. Blanchard supposes, that the same 
intellectual climate is shared by men who live at opposite extremes of the moral universe? 
And, even if this were allowed, is it so certain, as Mr. Blanchard assumes, that intellectual 
companionship is more to be desired in the defence of the west than harmony of moral 
outlook? 

Failure to bring these difficulties into the light handicaps Mr. Blanchard’s treatment of 
the subject and makes his approach distressingly naive. American democracy is selected to 
supply the standard by which other systems are to be judged and their shortcomings 
measured. (What notable failures might not be discovered by this method!) Again, too 
little distinction is made between authoritarianism and totalitarianism, with consequent 
oversimplifications. He does not take seriously the Church’s dogma regarding the division 
of authority between temporal and spiritual powers, and regards the limited area of Church 
control as something which it would certainly change completely if it could and which it 
accepts only in an entirely unwilling and insincere manner, Another omission is any recog- 
nition of the extent to which liberal criticism—and with this goes much of the best of 
‘American-democratic’ criticism—of communism depends on Christian (and other religious) 
teaching and behaviour which emphasizes the unique value of the individual soul; Mr. 
Blanchard does not ask himself how far revelation of spiritual values in personal and social 
relations has helped to uncover the weaknesses and deficiencies of communist philosophy. 

There is little proper historical awareness in Mr. Blanchard’s book. He is vaguely uneasy 
about quoting the Inquisition, but insists that after all ‘the Vatican is in many ways still the 
same institution’, largely, it seems, because ‘it has never had a democratic house-cleaning or 
a real change of administration’. He makes little of the distinction between a Church which 
has at times and in places found itself with political power and influence and a political 
creed which has moved steadily to a supervision of every aspect of life. He recognizes that 
the Church is old and that tradition exercises a softening influence, eliminating crudities 
and encouraging gentler adjustments, but this counts for little with him. Finally and above 
all, Mr. Blanchard takes no great interest in the impact of the two creeds on what the psy- 
chologists perhaps call the personality-structures of the individuals they influence; for him 
it is enough that both are dogmas, tyrannies over the mind of man condemned once and for 
all by Thomas Jefferson. One suspects that for Mr. Blanchard the fact that one is a spiritual 
dogma does not in any way redeem it but only damns it further. 

Mr. Blanchard’s book was well worth the writing, both for itself and for the demonstra- 
tion it gives of the need for another of a different and deeper kind. 


THE TEACHING OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


K. C. WHEARE 
All Souls College, Oxford 


, 


Ir seems unlikely that Professor W. A. Robson’s report on the teaching of political science 
in universities' will arouse the same degree of controversy as the report on the teaching of 
international relations by Professor C. A. W. Manning. Not that Professor Robson’s claims 
for political science are more modest than Professor Manning’s for international relations. 


? The University Teaching of Social Sciences: Political Science. A Report prepared by 
William A. Robson on behalf of the International Political Science Association. UNESCO. 
Paris. 1954 8s. 6d. 
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On the contrary, Professor Robson hails political science as ‘the master science’ (p. 117), a 
title reminiscent of that of theology as ‘the queen of the sciences’. ‘Political science’, he 
asserts, ‘can provide the master key to unlock’ the doors that lead to peace, freedom, the 
prevention of the exploitation of native races, the use of government as a means of banish- 
ing ignorance, squalor, destitution and disease through the social services, and the increase 
of the welfare, happiness, and dignity of mankind (p. 45).' And he urges those who teach 
it to ‘rise to the full height of their opportunities’. 

When he comes to deal with practical questions of curriculum and teaching, however, 
Professor Robson’s opinions and proposals take full account of the fact that other subjects 
exist and have their value. He is quite clear that political science should not be studied in 
isolation. ‘An undergraduate student who studied nothing else except political science would 
probably understand less about the subject than one who had broadened his outlook by 
learning something of history, sociology or economics’ (p. 54). His discussion of what sub- 
jects can most appropriately be associated with political science for undergraduate study is 
most interesting and effective. In these pages (pp. 53-60) is to be found some of the best 
advice in the whole report. ‘A knowledge of certain neighbouring fields is essential to the 
student of political science to enable him to master the subject. These comprise economics, 
public law, history and sociology. They are therefore indispensable to a well-integrated 
curriculum. Other subjects may be regarded as tools which enable the political scientist to 
gain a fuller appreciation of certain aspects or branches of his subject. Statistics is a tool sub- 
ject; and so too in this context are philosophy, logic and scientific method, and languages.... 
Wherever possible, it should be open to the student of political science to select one or two 
optional subjects from this group’ (p. 59). 

It is natural perhaps that someone who was raised, as I was, in an honour school at 
Oxford where political science must be studied along with philosophy (as well as with 
economics and history) should be particularly interested in Professor Robson’s view that 
philosophy should be relegated to the position of a tool subject. His reason is that philo- 
sophy has now ‘moved away from the discussion of questions which the ordinary under- 
graduate could recognize immediately as great issues, and has turned towards technical 
problems of logic and language’ (p. 60). This is true, and yet it seems to me that this very 
interest in words and logic makes present-day philosophy of greater value than ever to the 
student of political science and economics. Who needs more than he the discipline of 
deciding what his terms mean and where his arguments lead? But I am in a minority and 
indeed in a declining minority in this view, and the philosophers themselves do nothing to 
help me, for they show little interest in the language, truth, or logic of political science. 
Can we say, perhaps, that there is no harm in having just one university in the country 
where philosophy is ranked as something more than a tool subject in relation to political 
science? But I should add that I do not wish to be dogmatic about this question and that 
Professor Robson himself is far from dogmatic about it. 

Some people say that there is no such thing as political science. To them Professor 
Robson offers a soft answer and, very wisely I think, a short answer. ‘Political science’, he 
says, ‘consists of the systematic knowledge of political ideas and of political institutions. It 
is a science in the sense that any organised and teachable body of knowledge is a science. 
It is not a science in the sense that physics or chemistry is a science; for these and other 
natural sciences are able to formulate general laws which associate in a precise manner 
particular causes with specified effects. This is beyond the power of political science, at least 
in the present state of knowledge’ (p. 51). The questions raised here are big and interesting 
questions; but all progress in the study of political phenomena need not be held up until 
they are answered. If I am told that what claims to be political science is no more than 
recent or current political and constitutional history, I am prepared to postpone the argu- 
ment and get on with my studies. I would only remark that Bagehot’s English Constitution, 
Bryce’s American Commonwealth, The Federalist, Maclver’s Modern State, and Laski’s 


1 ‘Political science is no doubt the master science which can do most to assuage the 
maladies and struggles and conflicts of man in society’ (p. 108). 
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Grammar of Politics are, in my opinion, all examples of books on political science and that 
any description of the subject which could not contain them would seem to me inadequate, 
There was but one element in Professor Robson’s exposition of the scope of political 
science and the political scientist in which I thought he went too far. Put shortly, I think he 
confuses, at times, the functions of the political scientist and the political practitioner. 
A good example of this confusion occurs, I think, on pages 51-52, and I wish I could quote 
the whole passage, because an excerpt is almost certain to misrepresent his view. He appears 
to say that, to solve the great political problems of the world—and he enumerates some of 
‘ them—is the authentic aim of the political scientist ‘no less than the cure of sickness, the 
reduction of infant and maternal mortality, the avoidance of physical suffering, the pro- 
longation of life, the prevention of blindness or deafness, are the proper aims of the medical 
man’. Now this term ‘the medical man’ is ambiguous. Does he mean ‘the medical prac- 
titioner’? But should we not compare the political scientist with the anatomist, the physio- 
logist, the pathologist? Their studies are undoubtedly concerned with what the medical 
practitioner 2ims to do, and in a sense it may be said of them that the final justification of 
their work is that they contribute to the solution of the problems of disease with which he 
is concerned. But, though connected, they are distinct in their function. So too I would 
think that, while the political scientist is concerned with the objects at which political 
practitioners aim and can tell them a good deal about what they do and should do, yet their 
function is distinct. Professor Robson, I am sure, is well aware of this, but in the eloquence 
of his appeal to political scientists to accept the aim of improving the government of man- 
kind, I think he claims too much, at times, for ‘the master science’. 


‘THE LIMITATIONS OF POLITICAL THEORY’ 


A Comment on Professor Rees’s Article' 


PETER G. LUCAS 


University of Manchester 


THE problem of the relation between theory and practice in politics is important, baffling, 
much written on since ancient times, and reloaded in recent years with a great mass of 
literature, mostly ponderous and unhelpful. Professor Rees has taken an important sector 
of the general question and has offered a simple, intelligible, workable, and modest answer. 
This is something to raise the spirits of those who are wearied and oppressed by the present 
plague of methodology; but his answer, as he leaves it, is somewhat insecure and needs to be 
sustained. 

His question was, in brief, ‘is there still, after the philosophical assaults of recent years, a 
place alongside political science for something called political theory or political philosophy, 
which would be concerned with moral valuations in politics and,would consist of a small 
number of universal principles?’ His answer, as I have understood it, is, “Yes, provided that 
the last requirement (the few universal principles) is abandoned.’ The older political theorists 
or philosophers were wrong to look for ultimate political principles, but they did incidentally 
something that it was right and important for them to do, namely to consider the political 
rights, claims, duties, ideals, just needs, ends, which were in fact felt and voiced by their 
fellows; to express these cogently, forcefully, and coherently; to point to the gulf between 


1 J.C. Rees: ‘The Limitations of Political Theory’, Political Studies, vol. ii, No. 3, Pp. 242. 
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practice and precept; and to assert neglected claims. A present-day political philosopher 
might do something similar. He might consider the criteria for appraising political behaviour 
which are already to hand in the society around him in the shape of moral principles and 
standards, either explicitly employed or implicit in institutions. His job would be to interpret 
and elucidate this material, and if possible to develop a systematic study. Since all the 
criteria that he needs are there already, he does not have to invent more, and if he tries to 
invent better ones, he is setting himself a grandiose and impossible objective. 

This answer is acceptable, but it needs to be put into perspective. The problem of the 
relation between theory and practice is as old, in politics and everywhere else, as philosophy, 
and it has been acute since the sixteenth century. Among the countless solutions that have 
been offered are numerous variations on Professor Rees’s anti-transcendentalist kind of 
answer. Protagoras’s ‘man the measure of all things’ could be their motto. Protagoras himself 
can be seen trying, like Professor Rees, to allow a normative function to the political theorist 
within the limits of a political morality consisting of the ideals of his fellows. ‘For whatever 
things seem just and noble to any particular city, are so for that city, as long as it thinks 
them so. But the wise man when these things are in a particular case unsound, makes sound 
things be and appear just to them.’ ! Hobbes’s answer is perhaps the purest modern specimen 
of the type. His ‘other’ laws of nature (numbers three to nineteen) are a cogent, forceful, 
and systematic presentation of the kind of precepts which Professor Rees seems to have in 
mind; and Hobbes’s way of justifying them, by examining and systematizing the claims, 
needs, and ends which are in fact pursued by men in society, is an example of the method 
that Professor Rees recommends. In the utilitarian tradition the problem crops up again 
and again; but it would be over-bold to say that utilitarian thought had ever solved it. 

Professor Rees’s answer is certainly not any the less valuable for not being new, but the 
fact that his predecessors’ rivals have always reasserted themselves suggests that his own 
answer will not be immune from challenge. It cannot be regarded as established once and 
for all. It is more likely to be a move in the process of adjustment, orientation, or balancing 
that goes on all the time in the world of learning. 

An older way of writing political philosophy has suffered certain destructive comments 
by certain analytical philosophers and it has suffered from changes in the general political 
and intellectual climate. The balance has been upset. Professor Rees is recording these 
disturbances and proposing a new equilibrium which will take in the vocal present-day 
philosophy and the silent present-day distaste for the older political theory. This is oppor- 
tune, but it raises a question—whether his proposals are acceptable because they recognize 
local limitations of political philosophy or whether they are acceptable because they show 
what is possible within the general limitations of any political philosophy. 

Professor Rees recognizes that some of the older ways of theorizing fulfilled purposes in 
their day which have his whole-hearted approval, although the same purposes cannot be 
fulfilled in the same way now. The contract theory induced ‘a healthy attitude’ towards 
rulers. The idealist talk of the state as sustaining a system of rights, promoting the fulfilment 
of personality, and so on, unpalatable as it is now, was an important factor in promoting 
political change in a direction which commands Professor Rees’s general approval. These 
ways of theorizing were opportune in their day and have been superseded, but so, we must 
recognize, will Professor Rees’s. It cannot be final and it cannot be the whole story. 

Consider his assertion that practical precepts bearing on political institutions ‘just are not 
derivable from’ abstract formulas. He supports this forthright assertion in two ways, one 
philosophical and the other practical. He shows that the attempted derivations are objec- 
tionable because they are analytic statements purporting to be synthetic: the formulas come 
after the precepts, not before them; the sense of the precept can only be derived from the 
formula because it is already read into it and is part of its meaning. At the same time he is 
asserting a generalization from his own experience of trying to work with these ‘abstract 


1 Plato, Theaetetus 167c. On the interpretation of this passage, which is not beyond con- 
troversy, see G. B. Kerferd, ‘Plato’s Account of the Relativism of Protagoras’, Durham 
University Journal, xi. 20 (1949). 
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formulas’ and precepts. The formulas are so vague ‘that no particular conclusions can be 
inferred from them or that virtually anything can’. 

We can agree that these formulas are indeterminate and capable of contradictory exempli- 
fications; that they are invented after the precepts have been decided on and add nothing 
to them; that they generate futile discussions in which people use big general words but 
actually have in mind small particular things (different people, different small things); that 
they nearly always consist of local habits and prejudices universalized and treated as funda- 
mental principles. It is opportune that this case should be made, and opportune to get oneself 
into a frame of mind in which it seems silly to look for ‘abstract formulas’. But is this a 
frame of mind in which one can rest? The answer depends on people and circumstances, 
It is a frame of mind in which some people can and do rest; but there are others who will 
see from the first that there are difficulties. These difficulties are of two kinds, one philo- 
sophical and the other practical; they match Professor Rees’s own difficulties over the older 
political philosophy. 

Professor Rees’s philosophical difficulty over analytic and synthetic propositions is the 
sort of difficulty from which there is in principle no possibility of escaping by changing or 
limiting the objects of inquiry. Professor Rees hopes to escape by giving up the attempt to 
arrange practical precepts under a few universal principles, and trying instead merely to 
make a systematic study of existing criteria. But what about his principles of elucidation 
and interpretation, and of systematic study? In something so complex as political appraisal, 
the process of introducing coherence and system will involve much more than logical con- 
sistency. Terms, categories, assumptions, presuppositions, principles (however you like to 
look at them) will be required, and no unique system of them is present in the society around 
the political philosopher. He will have to pick on a way of ordering what he observes, just 
as the older theorists had to pick on a ‘true end’ of government. Some will make their 
choice with little or no reflection and will get ahead. Others will have to ask themselves 
critical questions about their own ways of ordering. When they do, they will raise again 
problems similar to those raised by the ‘abstract formulas’ which Professor Rees has exor- 
cised. Sooner or later someone will say that the system which gives the political theorist’s 
work its cogency purports to be synthetic but is actually analytic: it is a consequence of the 
terms used, it comes after the observed precepts, not before them, it adds nothing to them, 
and so on. 

Something like this has in fact been said already. Political value-judgements exist in our 
society concerning the proper functions of legislative, executive, and judiciary. But it has 
been pointed out that by using the categories legislative-executive-judiciary at all, one is 
already under a strong pressure towards a Montesquieu-ish position, some more or less 
watered down separation of powers doctrine. If a different set of terms is used, e.g. institu- 
tional terms like parliament, ministers, civil service, courts, then a different set of evaluations, 
expressed in terms of such institutions and their proper relations will emerge. There is no 
more possibility of discovering empirically whether the analysis by activities or by institu- 
tions is correct than there was of confirming empirically this or that conception of the true 
end of government is correct. One can use either or both, as convenient, so long as one does 
not worry too hard about justifying one’s method of analysis. 

Professor Rees’s practical objection on the score of vagueness and generality will also 
be repeated. It is not very clear from his paper how far he intends the political theorist to 
look for his criteria. Sometimes he speaks of the criteria of ‘his fellows’, ‘the community’, 
‘his own society’; at other times he speaks of ‘the modern world’ and distinguishes needs 
shared by ‘men everywhere’ from those with ‘the marks of a specific culture’. But either 
way the political theorist will have his work cut out. Anything he can say about ‘men 
everywhere’ will be pretty vague and will be consistent with a very great variety of different 
precepts. On a more limited view, the most obvious ‘critical appraisal of the values implicit 
or explicit in institutions’ is that most developed institutions embody a complicated muddle 
of contradicting values. The more he limits his view to a smaller community, the more he 
will run up against the particular inconsequences and inconsistencies of that particular 
community’s criteria, and the more vague in consequence any principles of order and 
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coherence capable of embracing them will have to be. Either way the system will have to 
include a certain amount of indeterminacy and inconsistency, and will run the risk of 
someone saying that no particular criterion can be shown to be included in the system or 
virtually anything can. But until this is said too loudly and too often for comfort, the 
system will enable interesting observations to be made. 

Professor Rees’s own ‘limited’ political theory is thus subject to the same ‘limitations’ as 
he imposes on the older political theory. But as these are the limitations of systematic 
thought, this does not mean that his programme is a bad one. There are three possible ways 
of theorizing. The theorist may write cogently and systematically with his eyes shut; in 
which case Professor Rees’s theorist will be in the same position as the political moralist 
who writes as if the morals of the cricket field were the fundamental principles of all 
morality. Or he may write looking in some directions but not in others; in which case he 
will manage to say some interesting things, but what he says will contain some unresolved 
problems. (Professor Rees has proposed some opportune changes in the directions in which 
to look, and this implies not looking in other directions, e.g. at principles of cogency.) Or, 
again, the theorist may try to write with his eyes on all the problems; in which case he will 
be frustrated and silent, because he can never justify to himself his own methods of ordering 
and criticizing. Some kind of ‘limitation’ (i.e. not looking at some part of the problem) is in 
principle universal; Professor Rees has made some very practical proposals for present 
limitations. In due course it will be opportune to change the direction of looking and not- 
looking again. Then another form of limitation will have to be acquired, because the only 
thing that can be done without limitation is to be silent. 


THE TEACHING OF 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


C. A. W. MANNING 


London School of Economics and Political Science 


THERE are those, Professor Wheare! among them, from whom an invitation is, for me, a 
command. The opportunity he gives me for elucidating, so far as may be, at certain points, 
the tabloid wording of my UNESCO report is one which it would therefore be difficult to 
decline. Besides, there are incidentally some things that I would rather like to say! 

On the definition of international relations Professor Wheare and I seem to be partly in 
accord and partly not. That it has a unitary subject-matter, complicated, varied, interesting, 
and important enough to be studied on its own—on this we are agreed. For him, however 
if I mistake not, the selfsame individual might by one and the same token be a teacher both 
of international relations and of history—the former by virtue of his subject-matter, the 
latter by virtue of his approach. Nor is the historian’s, for Professor Wheare, the only dis- 
tinctive ‘approach’ to the subject. So that, if the historian is to style himself, alternatively, a 
professor of international relations, why not, similarly, one might ask, the social psycho- 
logist, the statistician, and the rest? We are all professors of international relations, now! 
Or are we? I do not wish to quibble: but surely the question is not whether we shall view 
with relative disesteem a given approach to the study of a given subject-matter; but rather 
whether we shall treat as if esséntially interchangeable some sorts of teaching which are not. 


* In Political Studies, vol. ii, No. 3, pp. 274-5. 
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I at all events do find it pertinent to differentiate between international relations and inter- 
national history, in much the same way as between economics and economic history, or 
between criminology and the history of crime. 

The main thing, however, is that, while tending to include among students of international 
relations the exponents of various specialized methods of approach, Professor Wheare is 
confessedly alive to the value of the synoptic vision of the subject as a whole. By contrast 
with the statistician and the historian, the purveyor of this synoptic vision is less, he hints, 
a specialist than a general practitioner. And he points to Sir Alfred Zimmern, whose lectures 

‘himself when young did eagerly frequent. Not everyone, he remarks, can be a Zimmern. 
True. Nor a Maitland, either. Yet the study and teaching of constitutional history are 
attempted even now. And Professor Wheare himself does not doubt that the general prac- 
titioner, whether potentially a Zimmern or not, can be and should be produced. 

The question is, Is he wanted? In the recognition of new subjects, no less than in the 
attachment of labels whether old or new, the universities still enjoy, very rightly, a certain 
liberty to do as they choose. Why, in a given institution, should not a chair titularly of 
classics be entrusted to one whose single topic was Jane Austen? Why for that matter should 
not a vacancy as gamesmaster be filled with one whose only proficiency was in chess? When, 
therefore, I am in effect invited to concede, regarding International Relations, that, ‘distinct 
discipline’ though I deem it, the holding of professorships in this subject by the ‘mere’ 
historian, or the ‘mere’ economist, is not improper, it behoves me to select my words with 
care. 

I might, it is true, take evasive action with the protest that the ‘mere’ economist, or ‘mere’ 
historian, is to me but a mental construct, since no such type, in fleshly form, has ever been 
met by me. But I know, I think, what Professor Wheare means, and must not shirk the issue. 
If by his, I hope strictly hypothetical, ‘mere’ historian, he would have me understand some- 
one wholly innocent of economics, or by his ‘mere’ economist a person ignorant altogether 
of law, then, in that case, I would say, it all depends on what the term ‘international 
relations’ has locally been taken to mean. But, assuming that, by international relations, in 
the given milieu, there has hitherto been understood the non-lop-sided study of international 
relations, then the ‘mere’ this or that, if having mirabile dictu been given such a chair, 
would presumably make it his concern to rid himself, as soon as might be, of the ‘mere’. 
For, between the extremes, of the ‘mere’ what have you on the one hand and the exhibitionist 
polymath on the other, there is the ‘de-specialized specialist’—to use a Zimmern expression 

. who, relatively expert in some single restricted domain, has also an adult familiarity with 
a wider range of issues. He is not unlike the man who joins a good command of his mother 

tongue with a reading awareness of languages other than his own. 

For there are, I fancy, two further distinctions to which I might attach more importance 
than Professor Wheare. They are (a) that between International Relations, as a discipline 
in itself, and various other ‘international’ studies; and (b) that between International Rela- 
tions and the various other subjects, whether ‘international’ or not, whose presence should 
commend itself, as ‘underpinners’, in the programme of the specializer in International 
Relations as such. International history, international law, international economics, are 
obvious international studies, demanding each its own specialized approach; comparative 
government, political and economic geography, political ideas, are also among the more 
important of the underpinners. Meanwhile the focal subject of International Relations 
proper includes in particular its philosophical, its psychological, its sociological, its strategic 
and geographical aspects—all of them parts, essentially, of the subject itself, and unlikely, by 
a Zimmern, to be left unexplored. For without them the presentation of International Rela- 
tions must itself be lop-sided, and the ‘feel’ of the general practitioner for what everything 
is all about could never be very effectively fostered in the young. 

Still—what sort of chair can ‘properly’ be held by what sort of person is a delicate theme, 
in any treatment of which there is risk of getting misconstrued. Is it so much a question of 
propriety as of propitiousness? And of this what shall be the test? Suppose we assume that 
here, too, the customer is always right, who exactly in this case is the customer? Is it the uni- 
versity, from whose funds the professor is paid? Is it the taxpayer, from whose pocket... ? 
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Or the electorate? Or is it perhaps the student, whose needs the chair may presumably have 
been meant to serve? Professor Wheare does not directly suggest that every approach, how- 
ever intrinsically legitimate, to international relations is of equal relevance to the student’s 
need, or that the teaching he himself received from Sir Alfred might equally have been given 
him by a statistician, say, or a ‘mere’ expert in economics or law. Can it then for him be a 
matter of indifference whether others, the youth of tomorrow, are to have set before them 
the synoptic vision, or ‘merely’ the limited approach? To be interested for one’s own part 
in some aspect only of a subject-matter may be proper enough, and proper enough for the 
aspect to be taught. It may likewise be proper enough, if sanctioned by local usage, to put 
the label ‘international relations’ on the teaching of this or that. But what is not per se 
improper is not for that reason necessarily to be recommended, and the question is not so 
much whether statistics, or history, or economics is itself an excellent thing but whether the 
synoptic vision can, with complacency, be spared. Professor Wheare, I surmise, is not un- 
thankful that, in his undergraduate days, it was not. Call two forms of teaching by the same 
name if you care to, but does it thenceforth cease to matter which you get? 

Then, too, the point about departmental organization. Given that International Relations 
is seen as proper to be studied on its own, does this amount to saying that it should have a 
department to itself? Not, certainly, in an administrative set-up where separate subjects do 
not, in general, have departments to themselves. But, where they do, why not? It is on this 
point that Professor Wheare, in a manner which had puzzled me a bit, brings in the question 
of the team method. It is on the team method of teaching that I have come, tentatively, to 
set so much store. And it is with this matter of teaching that the UNESCO report is con- 
cerned. What Professor Wheare, however, discusses is teamwork in the matter of ‘study’: 
and he sees, I would gather, no reason why, when the problem requires it, a study-team 
should not include workers from two departments or more. Neither, need I say it, do I. 
For I would doubt if departmental organization need affect, or be affected either one way 
or another by, the requirements of co-operative research. And even supposing I assume that, 
in talking here of study, it is team teaching that Professor Wheare has actually in mind— 
and this in an establishment where, for balance and completeness, the teaching team in 
International Relations must look to some help from outside: would this necessarily not be 
forthcoming? Need interdepartmental divisions be so ‘watertight’ as that? Only I must say 
I would think it better that those teaching International Relations should have this as their 
staple concern, and belong as well in form as in daily practice within the department whose 
specific business it is. 

Since he thus does not, in fact, discuss teaching, Professor Wheare naturally does not 
expressly consider what teaching—either in general or, in particular, of international rela- 
tions—is for. Nor does he, between the lines, disclose any presuppositions on the point, 
unless perhaps by his non-alignment on what the booklet rather tends to assume—namely, 
that the purpose, presumably, in instituting posts in International Relations is not to 
reinforce existing teaching strength in other excellent subjects but rather to enable more 
undergraduates in more universities to get at least some semblance of that holistic vision of 
the subject-matter of international relations which in his own day he himself so understand- 
ably enjoyed. That the international relations specialist (or perhaps general practitioner) 
could and should be produced Professor Wheare does not allow himself to doubt: but he 
says nothing further on the point. Yet the matter is one on which in its conclusions the 
UNESCO booklet laid a certain stress. If by a Zimmern what we mean is one who sees the 
need that Zimmern saw, who feels the call he felt, and, given the chance, would choose the 
course he followed—are there no potential Zimmerns, as so defined, among the abler young 
graduates of today? If some should not even try to be Zimmerns, some should. And their 
colleagues should, I submit, be glad to see them try. 





THE POLITICAL STUDIES ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


NOTES AND NEWS 


THE third Congress of the International Political Science Association is to be held in 
Stockholm from Sunday 21 August to Saturday 27 August (inclusive) 1955. Among the 
subjects to be discussed are political parties, political implications of development pro- 
grammes, the study of comparative government, and small and large states in international 
organizations. 

This year’s arrangements for the Conference of the Political Studies Association of the 
United Kingdom fall into two parts. On Friday 25 March there will be two sessions arranged 
by the Association. Papers by Professor Rees on “The Present Condition of Political Theory’ 
and by Professor Mansergh on ‘The British Commonwealth—Problems of Multi-racial 
Membership’ will be discussed. 

On Saturday and Sunday 26 and 27 March there will be four sessions arranged by the 
British Sociological Association in collaboration with the Political Studies Association. 
These sessions will be devoted to subjects of common interest to sociologists and political 
scientists, including political parties and pressure groups, the formation of public opiaion, 
and the study of political behaviour. 

Both Conferences will be held in Queen Elizabeth College, Kensington, London. The 
local secretary for the Political Studies Association Conference will be K. Panter-Brick of 
the London School of Economics and Political Science. Members wishing to attend the 
Saturday and Sunday Conference should make separate arrangements with the British 
Sociological Association. 

J. D. B. Miller, at present Assistant Lecturer in International Relations at the London 
School of Economics and Political Science, has been appointed Lecturer in Politics with 
responsibility for the Department of Government at University College, Leicester. He will 
take over on 1 April. 

W. H. Greenleaf, formerly assistant in the Economics Research Section at Manchester, 
has been appointed Assistant Lecturer in Government at Hull. 

D. McCallum, Lecturer in Social and Political Theory at the Delegacy for Social Training, 
Oxford, is returning to Sydney to take up a Lecturership in the Department of Government 
and Administration there. 


MEMBERSHIP, JANUARY 1955 


The following names should be added to the list published in Vol. II, No. 3 of Political 
Studies: 


Belfast Other Members 
D. Lofts L. Blair (Adelaide) 
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A HISTORY OF POLITICAL THOUGHT IN THE ENGLISH 
REVOLUTION. By PEREZ ZAGORIN. (Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
Pp. vii+ 208. 15s.) 


Mr. Zagorin is a new recruit to that distinguished line of American scholars, such as Pease, 
Sabine, Jordan, and Woodhouse, who have brought the highest standards of scholarship to 
the study of English political thought during the seventeenth century and especially during 
the Revolution. He has produced what was badly needed, a first-rate work which carries on 
from where J. W. Allen’s broke off. 

After an Introduction in which he points out that ‘only in the revolutionary years were 
men moved to rush into print who had previously brooded in silence over their Bibles and 
their grievances’, he devotes two chapters to a compact account of the Levellers, the 
development of their ideas and programme. My one small complaint here is that I think 
that Lilburne’s evolution went farther and was more explicable than Mr. Zagorin suggests. 
He then turns to Winstanley, for whom he pitches, and nearly succeeds in substantiating, 
the high claim that he was ‘one of the pre-eminent political thinkers of his time’. His analysis 
of Winstanley’s simultaneous development towards pantheism and communism is particu- 
larly good. 

So much for the late 1640’s. The next two chapters deal with defenders of the Common- 
wealth. Mr. Zagorin has unearthed some forgotten thinkers who put forward quasi- 
Hobbesian arguments in favour of submission to the de facto authority in an atmosphere 
of tired disillusion. He then considers John Goodwin, and brings out very clearly the 
dilemma of a man who justified the Independents’ treatment of the King on the ground of 
a popular right to remove unwanted magistrates and who justified the Cromwellian govern- 
ment (which he admitted was not popularly wanted) on the grounds that it was ‘necessary’ 
and ‘represented’ in a peculiar way the people who were now ‘sovereign’ in a peculiar sense. 
Mr. Zagorin next considers defenders of the Protectorate, skilfully relating them to the 
changed form of government and mood of the country. Then comes a chapter on the Fifth- 
Monarchy-Men which really brings their strange ideas to life, followed by a masterly 
analysis of Milton (which nevertheless omits a fact which surely seals Milton’s incompetence 
as a political thinker, namely his desire that the Army should act as the watch-dog of his 
perpetual Senate). This and the next two chapters are concerned with republicans who wrote 
when ideas were again in a ferment with the impending demise of the Protectorate. He 
stresses Harrington’s belief in the economic determination of political power; but Harring- 
ton believed even more strongly in the possibility of political determination of economic 
factors: for all his belief in sociological causation he retained a utopian belief, to which 
Mr. Zagorin does less than justice, in the radical and lasting effects of single-minded reform. 

In a long chapter which treats Hobbes with proper seriousness Mr. Zagorin is largely 
content to follow Strauss. I have one criticism. He says that Hobbes went with Grotius, 
though he went farther, in denying ‘the divine origin of moral valuations’. But Hobbes and 
Grotius were really in direct opposition here. Grotius asserted the autonomy of moral 
truths: they would remain if God went. Hobbes denied their autonomy. Mr. Zagorin soft- 
pedals Hobbes’s assertion that natural laws are Jaws because commanded by God, but the 
idea of a moral principle being created by the fiat of a sovereign power fits naturally into 
his system. Mr. Zagorin goes on to argue, rightly I think, that there is an unresolved conflict 
between Hobbes’s belief in the individual’s private reason and understanding of natural 
law in the state of nature and his belief in their subsequent absorption by the Sovereign's 
public reason and civil law. Hobbes, he says, was not a genuine absolutist because he could 
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not make men’s natural rights commit suicide after giving rise to an absolute sovereign. 
Since these rights include the ‘contentments of life’ as well as life itself, we have only to 
stress their persistence into civil society to transform Hobbes into a liberal. Mr. Zagorin 
develops this theme in a careful and interesting way, and brings his argument to an exciting 
finish. 

In his last chapter he emphasizes, as Allen did, the limited and constitutional claims of 
almost all Royalists except Filmer, whose distorted common sense is well brought out. 

Once or twice Mr. Zagorin lapses into Laski-ese, but his style is mostly sober and plain. 
The book is well produced, reasonably priced, and highly recommended to students of this 
crucial period. 


London School of Economics and Political Science J. W. N. WATKINS 


NATURAL RIGHT AND HISTORY. By LEO stTRAuss. (University 
of Chicago Press; London, Cambridge University Press. Pp. 327. 37s. 6d.) 


In 1936 Professor Strauss published his Political Philosophy of Hobbes, a striking, if some- 
what paradoxical, book which led the fashion in placing emphasis on the timor mortis as 
the clue to Hobbes’s philosophy, which was depicted as moralistic, while putting Hobbes’s 
boast of having founded a hypothetical, but mathematically demonstrable, political science 
into the background. Of what we may call the new Chicago school, which also comprises 
Morgenthau and perhaps Voegelin, all critical of the Lockeian—Jefferson typically American 
tradition, Dr. Strauss is the most outstanding as a historian. All mark a sharp departure 
from the work of the ‘old Chicago school’ of Dewey, Merriam, T. V. Smith, and Lasswell, 
which connected liberalism, empiricism, and positivism in broadly Russellian fashion. 

The present study is indeed a noble work of scholarship and perhaps the most distin- 
guished, in its particular field, to come from the American world or even English-speaking 
world for some time. Striking obiter dicta reward the reader: indications of the essential 
clash between the thought of Hooker and of Locke; that the founder of liberalism was 
Hobbes, the champion of rights; that Rousseau preached a national and untransferable 
philosophy, asserted that the philosophy of each people is little apt for another people (a 
view of which much is heard today), postulated the crucial natural inequality of men in 
intellect, and made his thesis that man is by nature good, only in the sense that he is ‘by 
nature that subhuman being which is capable of becoming either good or bad’. No scholar 
can afford to overlook these insights, especially as the whole book is written in an excellent, 
masculine style, without surplus verbiage. 

Much of this book is, not a restatement of Natural Law, so basic to classical American 
thought, but rather an historical survey of the idea of Natural Right, in the ancient period 
and from Hobbes to Burke. The treatment owes much to the genetic method of Jaeger. The 
denial of Natural Rights, Professor Strauiss holds, involves us in nihilism and moral indiffer- 
entism, however obscured by talk about the blessings of variety and of multiple ‘natural 
urges’ as facts. However, ‘the historicist thesis is self-contradictory or absurd’. Maybe it is 
an excellent thing that this should be said today when historical and ethical relativism are 
all the fashion. Max Weber’s belief that there can be no one known system of the ‘ought’, 
or of the good Society, and his historical relativism, are subjected to critical analysis, as is 
his Kantian ethic of autonomy. Indeed this critique of Weber can be regarded as the raison 
d’étre of the book. The new Chicago school is much troubled by Weber. His particular 
separation of social facts and social values, based on an unconfessed scepticism about values 
(‘war being king’ in his private philosophy), is rightly repudiated, although Professor Strauss 
too readily seems to assume that the criticism will hold for all forms of this useful dichotomy 
made, for methodological reasons, on the basis of hypotheses. 

The argument on Natural Rights becomes one about values accepted, if not consensu 
omnium, yet on the basis of what is suggested to be more concrete and valuable, a local 
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community tradition. An historian of ideas is not compelled to reach a conclusion or a 
‘commitment’. I hope, therefore, that I do not do Professor Strauss an injustice in finding 
his implicit conclusion to be in a modified Burkeanism, of an Anglo-Saxon Tradition and 
American pattern, as basis for a species of ‘natural rights in common law’; or show myself 
too sceptical in fearing that this may be a popular reaction of the decade against Marxist 
excesses which—as Professor Strauss indicates as touching Burke himself—carries, if con- 
strued too nationally, its own dangers. To these actually Professor Strauss would be sensi- 
tive. A new restatement of Natural Law is perhaps the way out. 


GEORGE CATLIN 


THE AGE OF ABSOLUTISM, 1660-1815. By Max BELOFF. (Hutchin- 
son’s University Library. Pp. 187. 8s. 6d.) 


Administration was not invented in the nineteenth century, nor is contemporary administra- 
tion that about which we know most. It is curious that political scientists should have paid so 
little attention to the material that history provides for the study of administrative systems 
in their growth, operation, and decay; and one merit of Mr. Beloff’s book is that it draws 
attention to an age when administration was, in many countries, the essence of government. 
The eighteenth century, he argues, developed the governmental techniques that were to be 
taken over by modern states. His essential theme is that the years 1660-1815 were an age 
of absolutism, but one in which absolutism was limited by the bonds of the past. The 
Enlightenment and the Revolution broke these bonds and created new states which were 
the old despots depersonalized. National, he says, replaced dynastic or class governments— 
though the latter point is a little open to question—and newer and more terrible absolutisms 
took the place of the old. Something went wrong, he concludes, with the Enlightenment. 
This, it may be suggested, is to assume the identification of the Enlightenment with the 
Revolution, whereas the latter was both much more and much less. Moreover, Mr. Beloff 
himself points out the geographical contrasts which underlie much of European history. It 
was on the ruins of the Central and Eastern European absolutisms that the new totalitarian- 
isms arose, and they arose on ground where such scattered seeds of the Enlightenment as 
had fallen had soon died. As he also points out, while Western Europe was changing under 
the influence of new social forces and the ideas of the Enlightenment, Eastern Europe was 
moving in a contrary direction, combining a privileged aristocracy of office-holders with a 
vast, depressed, servile population, a development in which might be seen the shape of 
things to come. 

The greater part of Mr. Beloff’s book is devoted to brief sketches of the administrative 
systems of the eighteenth century. In the description of the French system, which alone I 
am competent to criticize, a few corrections may be suggested. The number of généralités 
varied between 30 and 34 from 1715 to 1789, but in 1789 it was 32, not 34. The bailliages 
and sénéchaussées were judicial rather than administrative areas, though admittedly the 
distinction was not a very clear one under the ancien régime. The Chancellor was not 
merely in theory but also in practice immovable; but the effective powers and perquisites 
of the office were his only when he was at the same time Garde des Sceaux. In general it 
may be said that the defect of most historical treatments of the administrative systems of 
the eighteenth century is that they are written almost exclusively in terms of the institutional 
and legal framework, and Mr. Beloff could not be expected to go beyond his sources in this 
respect. In a limited space he has provided a very competent summary which will form a 
useful introduction for undergraduates and others to one important aspect of the eighteenth 
century. 


University College, London A. COBBAN 
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HITLER’S EUROPE. Survey of International Affairs 1939-1946. Ed. by 
A. and V. M. TOYNBEE. Pp. xvi + 730. 63s. Documents on International Affairs 
1939-1946. Vol. II. Ed. by M. CARLYLE. Pp. xxi+362. 38s. (Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, for Royal Institute of International 
Affairs.) 


From our short historical perspective, a paradoxical feature strikes us in the organization 
of Hitler’s Empire: despite proverbial Teutonic thoroughness there was no long-range 
planning; despite the Fuehrer-principle and the rigid centralization of power there was no 
co-ordinated government. Hitler was not a man of theories. He thought in terms of con- 
quest and, wherever possible, of direct annexation and germanization. He was obsessed 
with the Jews to the oblivion of his most pressing problems. Distrustful of his closest 
associates and surrounded by their incessant intrigues, he conducted a divide-and-rule 
policy within his own government. Consequently, conflicting policies were often pursued 
by the various governmental agencies such as the Ministry of the Interior, the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, or the S.S.; and radical differences could arise even within these agencies. 
Usually fanaticism prevailed over more far-reaching moderate policies. Only in the realm 
of economics was Speer able to overcome Hitler’s ingrained prejudice against long-term 
planning and to achieve a remarkable degree of economic integration. 

While to the Germans Hitler was able to offer the position of the master-race, the vague 
slogan of anti-bolshevism could scarcely appeal to the other European nations, reduced, as 
they were, to varying degrees of exploited inferiority. Some Nazi-inspired and other right- 
wing elements in Western Europe were ready to collaborate, but they never overcame the 
dilemma of either displeasing Hitler or becoming thoroughly unpopular with their own 
compatriots. Hitler’s attitude towards these groups was realistically diffident; he gave his 
full support only to Quisling in Norway—and was duly disappointed. Through maladroit 
policies Hitler spoilt his slender chances of securing a degree of popular support in some 
occupied countries: he antagonized the French through the forced germanization of Alsace- 
Lorraine; he made no use of the initial confusion of the Belgians caused by the ambiguous 
attitude of King Leopold; he failed to turn to account the pronounced resentment of the 
Ukrainians against the Great Russians. Whether military or combined military-civilian, 
whether purely German or employing some local elements, the government of the occupied 
countries was oppressive and thoroughly unpopular. The oppressiveness increased from 
West to East and generally progressed as the military situation deteriorated. 

Hitler’s relations with his allies and satellites were scarcely happier. He distrusted Japan’s 
military successes and treated Italy as an inferior state. He peremptorily summoned 
Mussolini and other satellite leaders to receive his decisions and, with the possible exception 
of Marshal Antonescu, he did not confide in them. Despite contemporary fears to the con- 
trary, Hitler’s Empire was by no means monolithic. His allies turned a deaf ear to his 
demands: Japan refused to attack the Soviet Union; Franco cautiously kept out of the 
conflict; Mussolini involved him in the ill-timed campaign against Greece. At times even the 
satellites were able to assert themselves: Bulgaria maintained diplomatic relations with 
the Soviet Union and Finland with the United States; the Vichy régime successfully refused 
the use of the French fleet and of the French Colonial Empire; compulsory labour service 
was generally evaded; the treatment of the Jews was occasionally much milder than 
demanded. 

It is gratifying to discover how brittle were the clay feet of the colossus, but it must be 
remembered how strong Hitler appeared to be at the time and how close he came to com- 
plete success. Despite the weaknesses inherent in the totalitarian system the question 
remains open whether an attempt at world-domination could succeed if commanded by 
cooler brains and if based on a less limited ideology. 

The Chatham House volume of the Survey of International Affairs 1939-1946 success- 
fully condenses the abundant materials now available into 700 pages. It is inevitable that 
the Survey should be strongly selective in its choice of detail and that it should occasionally 
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refer the reader to established authorities for further information. This method leads to 
divergent results when wielded by the several contributors. The parts dealing with Germany 
and Italy are admirably compressed, but in the other parts clarity of outline is occasionally 
blurred by excessive detail. The Nuremberg proceedings and the abundant literature on 
Germany, France, and Italy provide sound documentation and the treatment of these 
countries is unlikely to require major additions or alterations in the future. Sections dealing 
with the other countries are less satisfactory. The readily available sources are scarcer, but 
some important ones have not apparently been used, e.g. in the section on Finland no 
reference is made to Marshal Mannerheim’s Memoirs, published over two years ago both 
in original and in a French translation, while the section on Yugoslavia omits to mention 
the Historical Archives of the Communist Party of Yugoslavia. There is no evidence of the 
use of the local press or war-time leaflets and pamphlets. 

The companion volume of documents is of high merit. Limitation of space required a 
rigid selection and may partly account for the fact that the sections dealing with the occu- 
pied countries fall short of the standard of those dealing with Germany. 


King’s College, Aberdeen JOSEPH FRANKEL 


JAPAN’S NEW ORDER IN EAST ASIA: ITS RISE AND FALL, 
1937-45. By F. c. JONES. (Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 
for Royal Institute of International Affairs. Pp. xii+ 498. 38s.) 


Dr. Jones has produced one of the most important studies of recent international relations 
published in this country since the war. The study and teaching of international relations 
and recent history in this country still tends to concentrate on the affairs of Europe, and this 
tendency has been accentuated by the relative abundance of material relating to the war in 
Europe and its antecedents. Dr. Jones’s study of Japan’s part in the war breaks what is 
largely new ground, and in so doing, gives a new perspective to the whole picture. His main 
source has been the voluminous documentation of the Tokyo war criminal trials in 1948. 
This is particularly valuable because the trials were very little reported over here at the 
time, and because it appears that there is not even a complete record of them available in 
this country. Such, at least, is one’s supposition on the basis of Dr. Jones’s statement that 
he used the collection in the Harvard Law Library for his work. This is not the only example 
of current dependence upon transatlantic facilities of British historical scholarship. There is 
also the most unfortunate decision to conclude the publication of the present series of 
British diplomatic documents with the outbreak of war against Germany in 1939, instead 
of continuing them to the outbreak of war with Japan at the end of 1941. Apart from Sir 
Winston Churchill’s memoirs, Dr. Jones has been obliged to rely very heavily upon 
American documentation for this period, and this is the more regrettable in that he brings 
some severe strictures to bear upon Sir Winston Churchill’s and Mr. Eden’s handling of the 
situation in regard to Japan in the crucial months of 1941. 

The book divides into three fairly well-marked sections. The first ten chapters are devoted 
to the diplomatic history of Japan’s relations with foreign Powers in the period 1937-41. 
The reader will find the absence of any maps in this volume something of a handicap in 
following the detail of Dr. Jones’s argument, in particular over Chinese affairs. Further- 
more, since Dr. Jones is rightly concerned to stress the internal tensions and inconsistencies 
of Japanese policy, owing to the pressures exerted by the different military and civilian 
sections of its ruling élite, it is a pity that the reader unfamiliar with Japan’s internal history 
in the period has not been assisted by the provision of a list of principal office-holders at the 
different periods, or by a more adequate index. Even so, these chapters contribute a great 
deal to our understanding, not of Japanese policy alone, but of the reactions to it of foreign 
Powers, and in particular of Germany and the United States. Both here and later Dr. Jones 
successfully dispels the idea of a vast German-Japanese conspiracy against the rest of the 
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world, and shows how imperfect at any stage was Japan’s collaboration with the European 
Axis. 

Two chapters follow, dealing with what the Japanese called ‘Greater East Asia’. These 
deal with the political and administrative aspects of Japan’s Far Eastern conquests, and 
provide an instructive parallel with some of the material in another recent Chatham House 
volume, Hitler's Europe. Like the Germans, the Japanese found their long-term political 
aims frustrated by the immediate demands and innumerable barbarities of their military 
executants. A concluding chapter of narrative deals with the diplomatic history of the 
period leading up to Japan’s surrender, after which Dr. Jones turns to his own extremely 
interesting and stimulating ‘Summary and Conclusions’. 

Two of his principal points may be noted here. In the first place, he believes that the 
China War which proved Japan’s undoing was, in a sense, accidental. ‘Tokyo and Nanking 
were plunged into a general conflict which neither had initially desired and which was to 
prove ultimately fatal to both.’ Dr. Jones, incidentally, brings forward some evidence for 
the view that it was the pressure from pro-Chinese elements in the United States which 
finally made a modus vivendi with Japan unattainable in 1941. 

The second and even more important point relates to our own problems. ‘The tragic 
history of Eastern Asia since 1937 provokes the ironic reflection that had all the powers 
concerned been consciously working to promote the triumph of Communism in that region, 
they could hardly have been more successful in largely achieving this result. Of recent years 
much has been said and written in condemnation of the policy of the Democracies, in par- 
ticular of that of the United States, as having furthered that end. But it must not be for- 
gotten that the principal contributor to the victory of Communism in China and to the 
heightened menace of Communism elsewhere in the Far East, was none other than Japan 
herself.’ 

At various points in his narrative Dr. Jones casts interesting sidelights upon Soviet policy 
in the period. It is to be noted, however, that he does not at any point mention the Russians’ 
own trials of Far Eastern ‘war criminals’, nor the allegations made during them about 
Japanese intrigues with anti-Bolshevik émigrés, nor the alleged Japanese preparations for 
bacteriological warfare. It is always permissible to take the view that Soviet trials contain 
too high a proportion of sheer propaganda for them to be valuable as sources of historical 
material, but so thorough a scholar as Dr. Jones should hardly have let these points pass so 
completely unnoticed. 


Nuffield College, Oxford MAX BELOFF 


EUROPEAN PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE. By Lorp 
CAMPION and D. W. S. LIDDERDALE. (Allen and Unwin. Pp. viii +270. 30s.) 


It is customary for writers on political institutions to make a distinction between those 
systems of government which have the parliamentary executive and those which do not. 
The distinction is valid, and valuable and indeed fundamental. The fact that Switzerland fits 
into neither category illuminates rather than invalidates the classification. At the same 
time there is one respect at least in which our acceptance of this classification can encourage 
us to be misled. We are inclined to think that, within the two categories, all the systems are 
much the same, that all the examples of the parliamentary executive are repetitions of the 
British cabinet and all the examples of the non-parliamentary executive are repetitions of 
the American president. One of the many benefits which Lord Campion and Mr. Lidderdale 
have conferred upon us by writing this comparative handbook on European parliamentary 
procedure is that they demonstrate the great variety in theory and practice which exists 
within the category of parliamentary executives at least. They help us to see that there can 
be differences between two examples of the parliamentary executive which are as profound 
as those between an example of the parliamentary executive and an example of the non- 
parliamentary executive. 
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Of course we have always suspected this so far as France and Britain were concerned. 
But here again there has been a tendency to suppose that France and other continental 
examples of the parliamentary executive could all be lumped together, while Britain and 
perhaps the other members of the Commonwealth and the Republic of Ireland would stand 
apart. This, too, is an oversimplification and Lord Campion and Mr. Lidderdale help us 
here also to get the situation in its true proportions. The more one reads of their book the 
more one feels that France is the exception to the generalizations that can be made about 
the working of the parliamentary executive on the continent of Europe. Despite the many 
resemblances in organization and structure between the French parliamentary system and 
parliamentary systems in other continental countries, we are confronted with the incontro- 
vertible fact that cabinet instability is almost entirely a French phenomenon. Stable govern- 
ment is the rule elsewhere. Yet how little we know about it, and how hard it is to fit into 
our accepted notions of the prerequisites of stable cabinet government. There is Sweden 
working a parliamentary executive with two houses of parliament of equal power in theory 
and practice (p. 25). How can it be done? There is Norway arranging that the members of 
the legislature should sit, not in groups or parties, but according to their electoral districts, 
which are arranged alphabetically (p. 194). And Norway and the Netherlands require that 
Ministers, though holding office because and for so long as they hold the confidence of the 
legislature and though entitled to speak in both houses of the legislature, must not be 
members of the legislature (p. 2). Is this what we mean by the parliamentary executive? 

By explaining and comparing the procedure of European parliaments the authors give a 
fascinating glimpse of the variety in the working of cabinet government which exists in 
Europe, and help us to get the French system into a better proportion. In addition to the 
book’s value in illuminating these questions of broad constitutional principle, it is most 
useful as a work of reference upon matters of detail. There is a comparative table showing 
constitutional arrangements in the twelve countries considered (Egypt for some good reason 
is included and Switzerland left out); a table of dates and hours of sitting in the various 
parliaments and a table of committees—their number, size, and times and duration of sit- 
tings. No longer is there any excuse for us to think that cabinet government in Europe is 
just one thing or just slight variations on one thing. Lord Campion has put us all in his debt 
by undertaking this study. We await eagerly his book on parliamentary procedure in the 
Commonwealth. No doubt it too will teach us that variety not uniformity is a law of political 
life in the Commonwealth as in Europe. 


All Souls College, Oxford K. C. WHEARE 


POLITICS IN POST-WAR FRANCE: PARTIES AND THE 
CONSTITUTION IN THE FOURTH REPUBLIC. By pPuHILip 
WILLIAMS. (Longmans. Pp. xiv+500. 35s.) 


In the ten years since the Liberation more helpful works on French politics have been pub- 
lished in English than were published in the whole seventy years of the Third Republic. 
Until now, however, there has not been any thorough examination of the constitution and 
of the bodies which have operated it—the parties. This gap in the literature has now been 
filled. Mr. Williams has written an excellent description of contemporary French politics. 
Here are a brief history of political developments since 1940, a thorough examination of 
the working of the constitutional organs of metropolitan France, and our first account—and 
it is a good one—of what French parties and pressure groups are really like. Mr. Williams 
possesses an encyclopaedic wealth of material and provides a mass of detailed evidence for 
the points which he makes in his descriptions and commentaries. He has his material well 
under control: this is no ‘scissors and paste’ compilation but a work of admirable scholar- 
ship in which detail is used not only lavishly but also most judiciously. 

Some parts of the book deserve special mention. The chapters on the parties and the 
pressure groups supply an important need, although more might have been said about the 
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connexions between the parties and the trade unions. The discussion of the relations between 
the deputies, the militants, and the voters of the Socialist party, the M.R.P., and the R.P.F. 
is particularly helpful. Mr. Williams shows throughout his book so keen an appreciation of 
the subtleties of French politics that one would have welcomed his assessment of French 
politicians—of some of the leading individuals and of the homo politicus as a type. The 
four chapters on the National Assembly, the Committees, and the Budget are also note- 
worthy. The second of these chapters, that on the Assembly and the Government (chapter 
14), shows clearly how parliamentary procedure is not just part of the constitutional 
machinery but an armoury of weapons to be used in different ways on different occasions 
by partisans determined to secure every advantage they can obtain. Even those students of 
political institutions who have little interest in France would do well to give their close 
attention to this subtle and elegant analysis. Two later chapters on the parties and the 
Assembly and on the parties and the government are of the same value. 

Four theses about French politics emerge in the course of this book. The first is that 
French politics are bedevilled by historical factors. The second is that the only form of 
liberal democracy possible in France is the parliamentary. The third is that adjusting the 
present constitution can make only a slight contribution to the problem of authority which 
is essentially a political problem—the problem of finding a majority in a country that is 
divided in so many ways. These three theses are widely accepted, and Mr. Williams has 
restated them convincingly. Their consequence is that social and institutional factors make 
French politicians, parties, and governments unduly sensitive to marginal influences. Thus 
slight changes in the support received by each of the governing parties have caused the 
politicians more anxiety than the apparently permanent alienation of almost the whole 
working class, which seems likely to have even more serious effects on the fortunes of the 
Fourth Republic than the partial alienation of so much of French Catholicism had on the 
fortunes of the Third Republic. A return to the electoral law of 1885 and a simplification of 
the electoral time-table are institutional changes more desirable than many of the constitu- 
tional amendments that have been considered. The French chambers have been criticized 
for being a closed arena; the trouble is rather that at too frequent intervals the parliamen- 
tary politicians have to look at what the spectators are doing in the local government and 
senatorial elections in which the parliamentary gladiators also have to participate. 

The fourth thesis is that the governments of the Fourth Republic have made vigorous 
efforts to deal with many of France’s domestic and external problems and that since the 
war the politicians have given France better leadership than she had in the years between 
the wars. This view is stated most fully on page 402; the evidence for it is presented here 
and there earlier in the book. It is a view that has badly needed to be given. There has been 
a tendency to think of France as a case in the pathology of politics. The criticisms of a 
Mendés-France or a Reynaud have been regarded as a full statement of the position. Mr. 
Williams has quietly given some of the evidence for a juster opinion. 

The knowledge we have of French national politics throws into relief our ignorance of 
French national administration. Now that Mr. Williams has explained to us the working 
of the constitution of 1946 we need to be told of the present-day working of its sister 
constitution of /’An VIII and of the relations between the two constitutions. 


University of Manchester PETER CAMPBELL 


ADMINISTRATION ET POLITIQUE EN ALLEMAGNE 
OCCIDENTALE. Recueil d’Etudes sous la Direction de ALFRED 
GROSSER. (Armand Colin. Pp. xxi+227. n.p.) 


The editor of this book has been quite frank—it is a collection of individual essays on some 
of the Laender and a few of the towns, not, as the title would suggest, a comprehensive 
analysis of government in Western Germany. Nor has any attempt been made to draw any 
conclusions about such matters as are dealt with—on the very good grounds that there is 
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too much variety from one Land to another and from one local authority to another. The 
reader is given a series of separate studies in the hope that by the end some sort of general 
picture will have been built up. Each of the four essays on government at the Land level 
has been allowed to deal with slightly different aspects of the federal structure, though each 
is a general description of a different Land. Thus those on Lower Saxony and North-Rhine- 
Westphalia deal primarily with the politics of the Land, that on Hesse with the hierarchy of 
power, and the fourth, which deals with Wuertemberg, concentrates on civil service ques- 
tions. Four other essays, dealing with Trier, Diisseldorf, Gottingen, and Heiligenhafen, 
are aimed to give a general impression of municipal government. In addition there is an 
essay entitled “Vue d’Ensemble’, which, though it is nothing of the sort, does provide a very 
interesting comment on politics at Bonn during the last four years. 

Quite a lot of useful information is contained in the various essays, especially when the 
dry and abstract recital of legal powers (e.g. the essay on Hesse) gives place to a live account 
of what is happening. Even when political feeling enters into the account, it tells the reader 
much more of what he wants to know. The essays on North-Rhine—Westphalia and on 
Diisseldorf, where the author is town councillor, are outstanding in this respect, and that 
on Gdéttingen is also at times revealing. Of particular interest to British readers will be 
those passages which deal with the reforms imported from Britain, and how they are 
working out in practice. In Diisseldorf the situation seems to be very much as if in an 
English town the mayor and town clerk were party bosses in charge of local affairs, taking 
decisions in co-operation with other party leaders but expecting the other councillors 
passively to obey. In Goettingen the picture is one of the town clerk being the local boss— 
until he was dethroned. In neither case is a proper committee system on the English model 
at work, and, in fact, experience elsewhere is not dissimilar. Either the Buergermeister or 
the Stadtdirektor has become very much the town boss, depending upon personality and 
local circumstances. The various essays also contain a lot of interesting information on the 
interaction of Federal and Land politics upon one another, on the internal structure of 
the parties, and on party appointments in the Land and local government service—quite 
the normal thing, again despite all the efforts of the Allies to reform things. 

All this interesting information the reader will have to dig out for himself from a lot that 
is trivial or uninformative. There is not even an index to help him. Those looking for such 
information and willing to take the trouble will find the book useful. Others, more con- 
cerned with the general picture, are less likely to be enlightened. This is partly because the 
different essays are a random selection, and the reader is left to guess as to how far they are 
to be taken as representative of things more generally; sometimes, too, he may be actually 
misled by generalizations made in some of the essays, though on one or two points the 
editor has issued a warning. There is, however, another reason why no general picture 
emerges, and that is that, as yet, there is none to be gained. Western Germany was, in 1945, 
divided into three parts, and later further divided into eleven Laender (now nine). There is 
a complicated federal system of administration interwoven with party politics fought out on 
a national scale. The resulting picture is one of confusion. The merit of this book is that it 
throws some light on this confused picture and in directions so far little explored. It is said 
to be only the first, and the authors (who form the German section of the Centre d’Etudes 
des Relations Internationales, itself part of the Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques) 
will follow it up with others. May they be encouraged to do so. 


London School of Economics and Political Science K. PANTER-BRICK 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT IN 
INDIA, PAKISTAN AND BURMA. By HUGH TINKER. (University 
of London, The Athlone Press. Pp. xxiv + 376. 35s.) 

The vastness and variety of what used to be called British India never lent themselves easily to 


valid generalizations either about peoples or institutions. It was therefore highly courageous 
of Dr. Tinker to open this new series of University of London historical studies with a 
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pioneer survey of the whole system of local self-government as it worked from the Punjab 
to Rangoon and from Lord Ripon’s time to the Second World War. It is no disparagement 
of what is undoubtedly the most important recent addition to the meagre literature on the 
subject to say that Dr. Tinker’s book has a good deal of that tantalizing inconclusiveness 
we must expect from attempted generalizations over a very wide Asian field. For instance, 
in the case of village government, we are told that although ‘much respectable work was 
done’, there was also a good deal of failure, and ‘a broad assessment is not easy’. With 
regard to the municipalities, Dr. Tinker confirms that, under Indian control, some like 
Bombay were good, and that others like Calcutta and Rangoon were far from good. We 
get the impression that there was corruption, but not as much as we might have expected. 
The difficulty is that, apart from Burma, where there was almost unrelieved failure, there 
were good and bad municipalities, district boards, and panchayats in most of the Indian 
provinces. Any general verdicts either on their inefficiency as organs of administration or 
on their role as a school for political education (and that was Ripon’s aim) are therefore 
bound to be open to some dispute. Dr. Tinker’s conclusion is that there was a ‘comparative 
lack of success’ about the experiment from the point of view of the political education it 
was supposed to provide. But even this cautious verdict might possibly be contested in view 
of the remarkably sound political judgement displayed by the vast and largely illiterate 
Indian electorate at the first general election in 1952. 

Yet whatever may be thought either about Dr. Tinker’s conclusions or his lack of conclu- 
sions, it is doubtful if any other treatment would have yielded better results. His book, which 
is most attractively written, brings together an enormous amount of significant material 
scattered about in official reports, diaries, and memoirs. And like all good pioneer surveys, 
it indicates lines of inquiry worth pursuing by other investigators. Dr. Tinker is at his best 
in his admirable analysis of the problems that arise in transplanting political institutions. 
His introductory chapter—‘Local Government in East and West’—could be read with profit 
by all those concerned with the repeat performance in British colonies today. As he points 
out, British officials of the I.C.S. only half understood the system they were supposed to 
teach. Their main delusion was that English local government at home was both efficient 
and capable of stirring the pulses of the mass of the electorate. Seeing that they fostered it 
in India largely for the wrong reasons, it is remarkable how much of the real thing managed 
to take root. 


Institute of Colonial Studies, Oxford F. G. CARNELL 


PROBLEMS OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN INDIA. (Ed.) 
B. B. MAJUMDAR. (Pustak Mahal, Patna. Pp. 310. Rs.10.) 


This is the first publication of the Indian Political Science Association, being a symposium 
of papers read by members of the Association at its Hyderabad and Aligarh conferences 
during 1951-2. An academic contribution to the great debate on what is wrong with Indian 
public administration, it follows hard on the heels of the Gorwala and Appleby Reports and 
forestalls the six Chanda reports which have as yet not been published. The first two added 
something to the confusion by coming to quite contrary conclusions. Mr. Gorwala, an 
ex-member of the I.C.S., who wrote his report at the invitation of the Planning Commission, 
is of the opinion, held by many Indians today, that there has been a considerable deteriora- 
tion in the general standard of administration since the transfer of power. In contrast, Mr. 
Paul Appleby, an American expert lent by the Ford Foundation, created some surprise by 
ranking India as one of the dozen best administered countries in the world. Most of the 
thirty-five contributors to this book come down firmly on the side of the Gorwala Report 
and they freely quote from it. The general view seems to be that an administrative machine, 
which was fashioned as a precision tool mainly for the negative task of maintaining law and 
order in what the contributors call the British ‘police state’, has turned out to be something 
of a blunt instrument when called upon to undertake the positive task of implementing the 
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Directive Principles of State Policy. It is argued that there has been a significant decline in 
the efficiency of the public service, a rapid growth in corruption and ‘red tape’, and wide- 
spread interference by party leaders in the day-to-day work of civil servants. The book 
covers a wide field—it has separate sections on the general problem, public corporations, 
the executive, judicial and local administration—and it has among its contributors K. M. 
Panikkar, S. V. Kogekar, H. K. Sherwani, and M. Venkatarangaiya. Though the system is 
surveyed mainly from the outside rather than the inside, the book contains much interesting 
information on Indian public administration as it has developed during the past few years. 
But one cannot escape the feeling that it is at present as difficult to write with any degree of 
certainty on India’s administrative machinery as it is on the constitution as a whole. The 
situation is too fluid to describe. And as Professor Venkatarangaiya suggests, most of the 
discussion at the moment is proceeding on the basis of unconfirmed opinion rather than 
established fact. This being so, it is at first sight rather surprising that the contributors place 
so little emphasis on the need for an Institute of Public Administration. They may possibly 
have anticipated that this Institute (opened in New Delhi after the book had gone to press) 
is more likely to function as a staff college than an independent body providing a forum for 
free discussion. If the Institute develops along such lines, the gulf between the theory and 
practice of government in India will continue. And this would be a great pity as the critical 
approach of this book suggests that Indian academics have a definite contribution to make 
to the study of Indian public administration. 


Institute of Colonial Studies, Oxford F. G. CARNELL 


RADICAL LEICESTER: A HISTORY OF LEICESTER, 1780- 
1850. By A. TEMPLE PATTERSON. (University College, Leicester. Pp. 405. 
30s.) 


Scholarly local histories such as this are of far more than local interest. Anyone trying to 
understand the Reform crisis, or Chartism, must obviously study the needs and aims of 
Attwood’s Birmingham. Nor can he stop short at three or four of the greatest cities and 
assume that the rest were smaller replicas of them. No expanding industrial town was like 
any other: each had its particular economic structure and historic institutions, and, in 
consequence, its own brand of politics. Coketown, the industrial city in Hard Times, which 
stands for them all, is one of Dickens’s more misleading creations. 

Radical Leicester is a model of its kind. The Leicester studies of Dr. Greaves on the 
corporation and the 1826 election had marked out part of the course; but Mr. Patterson’s 
achievement is considerable. In spite of the variety of themes his narrative is never dis- 
jointed, and the reader does not lose sight of the determining factor in Leicester politics and 
society, the methods and conditions of the hosiery trade. 

If there is a defect it is that Leicester’s politics are depicted too much in isolation: too 
exclusive a reliance on local sources has sometimes obscured the national background. How 
did the politics of Leicester, with its Tory unreformed corporation, differ from those of 
Nottingham and York, where the ‘old’ corporations were Whig? Was the failure of the 
Nonconformists to put an end to Church rates at all attributable to the fact that they were 
strongest in large towns like Leicester, which were greatly under-represented in the reformed 
House of Commons? The defect, however, is a small one. If counterparts of this book were 
available for a dozen other cities, the politics of the last century would be much less obscure. 

A good bibliography, index, and map of the town are provided, but, in the absence of a 
canal and railway map, chapters 2 and 14 are not easily followed by those who are apt to 
confuse Loughborough with Harborough, and who have no good atlas to hand. 


Corpus Christi College, Oxford M. G. BROCK 
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THE COMMUNICATION OF IDEAS. By T. CAUTER and J. s. 
DOWNHAM. (Chatto & Windus for The Readers’ Digest Association. Pp. viii + 
324. 25s.) 


There are many conceptions of Democracy current in the world today and this review is no 
place to attempt disentanglement. One element, however, in our own notion of what Demo- 
cracy entails is relevant. We assume that there is some close relationship between the policies 
of government and the wishes and opinions of the governed. We have, perhaps, some 
romantic picture in our minds of the citizens of a democratic society vibrating with ideas, 
discussing every issue with informed rationality inspired by temperate passions, while the 
Government, ever alert to their discussions and decisions, responds like a chauffeur to his 
passengers’ demands, Is this a true picture? No. 

We know all too well that only a few people take much interest in any social activity 
whatever, never mind about national and international problems. But how many? What is 
the measure of the intercommunication of ideas? This is what the Readers’ Digest Asso- 
ciation wanted to find out when they employed Mr. T. Cauter and Mr. J. S. Downham to 
cross-examine some 3,000 citizens of Derby, between the ages of 16 and 69 inclusive, on 
their daily lives, But, you may ask, why Derby? There are two alternatives open to such 
investigations: either one makes a survey of the country as a whole by methods such as are 
employed by the Hulton Press, or one makes an intensive study of a single area. The former 
is costly and the range of topics covered is likely to be narrow; the latter enables you to get 
a more detailed picture. If, however, you choose the latter alternative, then, of course, you 
have to pick your area, and that lands you into difficulties at once. What area is typical 
enough for extrapolation? Derby was chosen because it was about the right size, not too 
large to be handled, and not too small to be unrepresentative in its population types. It is 
not too far north and not too far south. It is not dominated by one single industry but 
contains a convenient variety. Derby, however, it must be admitted, is Derby and very 
unlike Newcastle, Brighton, or Torquay. No town, indeed, is typical. This cannot be helped, 
and doubtless information gleaned from Derby is not wholly unlike that which would be 
found elsewhere. 

The research team interviewed 3,015 persons, and subjected 1,205 to a questionnaire of 
considerable length and the rest to a shorter version. They asked questions about their 
reading habits, church-going, club membership, pub-crawling, and so forth. From their 
results they constructed an ‘index of communication’ which they related to age, social class, 
and educational background. Their results are not surprising. “The evidence suggests that 
with most (but not all) of the interests we have been studying thirty people out of every 
hundred account for at least 80-90 per cent. of the total activity; the remaining seventy 
either do not take part in this activity at all or play only a relatively small part in it.” The 
activities engaged in by the fewest people are concert-going, part-time further education, 
and the use of public libraries, while those most widespread are regular magazine and 
newspaper readership and radio listening. Broadly speaking the active few consist of young 
members of the middle class with a superior education. 

When it comes to politics they turn out in large numbers to vote: 90 per cent. at national 
elections and 70 per cent. at local ones. All the same, very few belong to a political party, 
and those who do not belong hardly ever go to political meetings other than at election 
times. Very few take any active part in public affairs and only 27 per cent. said that they 
were ‘more interested in world affairs than most of the people they knew’ (not, perhaps, a 
very satisfactory question). 

It might be argued that such confirmation of our casual observations is rather a waste of 
time, and that no one can possibly want to know that of 1,200 people asked the question, 
29 per cent. never touch a drop, while of those who drink 4 per cent. visit a public house 
every day. Such criticism is hardly fair. It is the job of the social scientist to supply as 
accurate information as he can, whether it confirms or refutes hunches based on common 
experience. Mere hunches are no longer enough. It must be borne in mind, too, that this is 
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a pioneer study aimed at finding out what can be found out about the communication of 
ideas, based on the reasonable assumption that such information would be of interest to the 
student of democratic societies, who wants to know the size and composition of the socially 
participating élite. It also contains information of practical value to those who practise 
market research. For the sociologist such an inquiry as this will acquire greater value when 
similar studies are carried out elsewhere so that comparisons can be made. 

It is worth while to mention an incidental value of the present report. The authors have 
compared the Derby information with such information as is available for the country as 
a whole, and this means that a great deal of useful material is collected together within the 
compass of one volume. 


University of Nottingham W. J. H. SPROTT 
7. 


SOCIAL CHANGES IN SOUTH-WEST WALES. By T. BRENNAN, 
E. W. COONEY, and H. POLLINS. (London: Watts & Co. Pp. viii+ 200. 21s.) 


Parish politics, as distinct from parish-pump politics, has not yet emerged as a separate 
discipline. This book may begin the fashion. Like good local history it not only describes in 
detail a small area but it also throws light on assumptions easily made in the national sphere. 

Swansea, and its hinterland, is shown to have a consciousness of itself as a region within 
Wales, presumably because industry was established there in such a way that the ‘older, 
Welsh, rural way of life was not overwhelmed: settlements were small and a large propor- 
tion of the industrial workers came from Welsh counties and retained their language, 
religion and family ties’. Today factories are no longer owned exclusively by local residents: 
commercial ties with England are being strengthened: fewer people are living in villages 
and, thanks to new opportunities, immigrants are coming to live in south-west Wales from 
other parts of the Principality. 

The authors set out to discover by direct inquiry and by postal questionnaire the social 
background of people who occupy positions of leadership within the political associations, 
the local councils, the trade unions, the chapels, and the voluntary bodies catering for 
cultural or educational interests in this area. They found that the generally accepted chapel 
leaders came mostly from the Congregationalists or Baptists, the most ‘democratic’ religious 
groups: and likewise that the most influential trade-union leaders came mainly from the 
least militant unions. These two positions are often filled by the same person, and the same 
chapel plus trade-union leaders form a majority of local councillors, of local Labour party 
officers, and about half the management committees of the local co-operative societies. 
Private industry and cultural associations contribute few leaders in this region. The tradi- 
tional chapel and trade-union leaders are now being superseded by new men who have 
different ideals and whose contacts are with nation-wide union and political organizations. 
In this way alterations in the ‘local patterns of belief’ come to be made manifest in the 
characteristics of the leaders. The mechanism of this ‘circulation of the élite’ is well 
described by the authors. 

Because replies to questionnaires were received from only about 40 per cent. of the 
4,000 leaders in the area, and because the one example of the chi-squared test is below 
the 5 per cent. level of confidence, the conclusions lack statistical significance. In general the 
figures in the text are advanced tentatively enough, and may be taken as adequate to illus- 
trate social trends which rest on historical and analytical data. More refined statistical treat- 
ment would have enabled more precise relations to have been established between the social 
and political factors at work in the district. However, this pioneer account of the web of 
relations between chapel and trade union, between working class and middle class, between 
militant and tolerant personalities, has accomplished much. Students of politics should be 
grateful to the authors for the lucid way in which they have organized and presented a mass 
of potentially explosive material about the people in power in south-west Wales. 


University of Oxford J. M. MOGEY 
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SOCIAL MOBILITY IN BRITAIN. Ed. by D. v. GLASS. (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul. Pp. 412. 36s.) 


The modern state, it is generally agreed, should seek to provide ‘equality of opportunity’ for 
its citizens. The extent of our success in achieving this objective can probably never be 
exactly assessed, but a picture of our community, showing how much movement there is up 
and down the social scale, can provide us with valuable information on the subject. Social 
Mobility in Britain has as its central task the presentation of such a picture, both through 
a general inquiry into mobility and through well-devised inquiries into related topics. 

For the central chapter on ‘inter-generation changes in status’ the main statistical infor- 
mation was obtained from a tabulation of the occupations and fathers’ occupations of the 
3,700 adult males in a sample of 10,000 of the adult male population. Two hundred and 
three of these had to be excluded, most of them because their or their fathers’ occupations 
were not known, so the actual number concerned was 3,497. Using a sevenfold classification 
of occupations, ranging from ‘professional and high administrative’ to ‘unskilled manual’, 
the writers advance from tables relating the gradings of the men and their fathers to tables 
showing indices of association computed from these tables. The processes used are well 
explained, though there are some ways in which the value of the study might have been 
increased for readers unversed in statistics. 

For example, although two introductory chapters ably and convincingly explain the basis 
of the sevenfold classification of the subjects’ occupations, it would have been helpful if 
further details had been given of the actual occupations included in the various categories. 
This is particularly so with the occupations of the top grades. Again, with the top categories 
the numbers of persons involved are very small; there were only 103 men in the highest 
category. It would have been useful if the reader ignorant of statistics had been given some 
guidance as to the degree of general applicability that can be attributed to the figures. Also, 
it would have been useful if the value of the indices of association had been more fully 
explained. These are, however, only minor points in relation to a very well-presented survey. 

The supplementary studies provide a wealth of interesting information. The main sample 
provides the figures for an examination of changes of status between three generations and 
also for a study of social mobility in relation to marriage. In addition, other statistical 
surveys have been used for the provision of information about such matters as the relation 
of education to social mobility. There is a fascinating study of the performance of boys in 
four London grammar schools, which suggests that both academically and otherwise the 
sons of ‘working class’ parents tend to fare less well than the sons (of equal I.Q.) of ‘middle 
class’ fathers. There is an examination, based on data regarding Cambridge and certain 
Scottish universities, of recruitment to the main professions, and a study of leadership and 
social stratification in voluntary organizations in a small town. 

The whole book, with its parallel use of the main survey and particular studies, makes a 
very substantial contribution to our knowledge about the social character of the modern 
community. 


University of Durham P. A. BROMHEAD 





THE NEGLECTED CHILD AND THE SOCIAL SERVICES. By 
D. V. DONNISON. (Manchester University Press. Pp. 'vii+202. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. Donnison examines the case-histories of 180 children who were taken into public care 
in Manchester and Salford during the first half of 1951; and he studies the 118 families from 
which the children came. The main questions he asks are—what help did social services of 
all kinds give these families before they broke up, and what other help is needed or can be 
given to prevent such breakings up in future? 

To the first question his answer shows that large numbers of social workers are active in 
these cases, on the whole to disappointingly little effect. As an extreme example of how 
much effort can be matched with how little effect, he quotes a case where an array of 
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organizations had between them put in more than sixty years of visiting, supervising, and 
helping a family of seven. Members of the family were accommodated at various times in 
two residential special schools, two asylums, a government training centre, a convalescent 
home, a prison, and several hospitals and children’s homes. Notwithstanding this extensive 
and expensive succour, the family in the end broke up completely. 

Things like this happen, Mr. Donnison thinks, not because social workers lack efficiency 
or devotion to duty, but because their duties are demarcated by statute or by custom or by 
circumstance in such a way that they are seldom able to tackle more than a symptom of the 
real disrupting trouble. A closely unified system of human needs is confronted by an arbi- 
trarily fragmented jumble of services. 

The remedy suggested is to reduce the case-loads and increase the powers of a few selected 
workers in every type of organization, these workers being charged with full responsibility 
for the family as a whole and for helping it in all its difficulties, other workers only visiting 
after prior consultation with the workers in charge. This would be to bring into effect here 
the French Loi de Co-ordination of 1950. 

Mr. Donnison’s study, valuable for its content, is also a model of method. It is to be 
hoped that its readers will pay it particular attention from this point of view. 


Barnett House, Oxford LEONARD BARNES 


POWER AND INFLUENCE. By LORD BEVERIDGE. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. Pp. xi+448. 30s.) 


Lord Beveridge has chosen an apt title for his autobiography. This book, as he explains in 
the prologue, is autobiography less for its own sake than as an illustration of ‘the chief 
alternative ways by which things get done’. These are, according to Lord Beveridge, the 
exercise of power, that is the formal coercive authority possessed by governmental bodies, 
and the use of influence; by ‘influence’ he means the art of persuasion. The autobiography 
is crammed with incidents illustrating these two methods of getting things done, but 
especially the second, in which Lord Beveridge has shown himself a past master. There are 
excellent examples of his tactics, such as the series of moves that brought him the Vice- 
Chancellorship of London University, and the negotiations that preceded the purchase of 
the Bloomsbury site for the new University buildings. Lord Beveridge shows that influence 
can be just as ‘powerful’ as power. But he is not content with illustrating his art; he sets out 
to define the limitations of influence. The recurrent theme of the book is the interplay 
between influence and power, and he uses many of the incidents he describes, such as the 
purchase of the Bloomsbury site and his relations with the Webbs before the First World 
War, to show that influence cannot be effective, however artfully employed, unless it has 
direct access to the centre of power. The book will be of great interest to the student of 
political and administrative sociology. 

For many readers the interest of the book will lie in the social history it contains. Over 
the last fifty years Lord Beveridge has been associated with many of the movements that 
have culminated in the establishment of the Welfare State. He has been a central figure 
in the establishment of National Insurance and Employment Exchanges, and he claims 
paternity for the important war-time institutions of food rationing and labour controls. His 
autobiography tells us something of the inside story of these institutions, especially during 
their teething period. His account brings out the amateurish character of some of the early 
social services; it describes, for instance, the rough-and-ready calculations that served as an 
actuarial basis for the first Unemployment Insurance scheme. It describes the origin of some 
of the administrative processes that characterize our Welfare State, such as the system of 
administrative adjudication, now widely employed in National Insurance and other services, 
which was invented by Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith for the administration of Unemployment 
Insurance some time between 1908 and 1911. And the book shows how greatly the character 
and functions of Civil Servants have changed since Lord Beveridge joined the service in 1908. 
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Not the least of the merits of this autobiography is its lightness of touch. Serious matter 
is interspersed with not-so-serious anecdotes, and the book is alive with the vitality of this 
supreme egoist who does not scruple to make himself the centre of every picture. To read 
his autobiography is not only to learn a great deal about the art of influence and the origins 


of the Welfare State, but also to enjoy the vicissitudes of his life as much as he enjoyed them 
himself. 


Barnett House, Oxford ENID HARRISON 


LE PARTI LIBERAL DANS LE SYSTEME CONSTITUTION- 
NEL BRITANNIQUE. By ALBERT MABILEAU. (Cahiers de la Fonda- 
tion Nationale des Sciences Politiques; Armand Colin. Pp. 349. 1,100 fr.) 


The history and organization of the British parties have suffered singular academic neglect. 
It is hard to think of a subject more crying out for treatment than the decline of the Liberal 
party from its triumph in 1906 to its present insignificance. It has been left to a Frenchman 
to attempt to fill the gap. Blessed with a lively mind and a clear style, M. Mabileau has 
accomplished much. He distinguishes the three phases of Liberal disintegration: the dis- 
appearance of the Liberals as a governing party from 1906 to 1922, their collapse as a 
parliamentary party from 1922 to 1935, and their waning role as a parti d’opinion from 
1938 to the present. English readers will be stimulated by the impact of these events upon 
a foreign observer who sees many points which a native would have ignored. But in that lies 
the main value of the book, for, it must be confessed, it is far from being a definitive work. 
On the one hand there are too many small errors in fact, not to mention misprints. On the 
other hand, the whole picture seems disjointed and out of focus. The argument is fitted 
into too neat and rigid a framework; there is no continuity in the narrative and significant 
points are omitted—for example, Mr. Lloyd George’s approaches to the Labour party in 
1930 or the negotiations between the Liberal-Nationals and the Liberals during the last war. 
The policy struggles within the Liberal party play a singularly small part in the book; 
probably, however, its most serious weakness lies in its relative neglect of the activities and 
attitudes of the other parties and of the social and economic circumstances of the period. 
M. Mabileau does not make many serious misjudgements and he says some shrewd things 
about the nature of the British Constitution; but he cannot be said to have grasped the 
historical setting with a sure enough touch to succeed in putting the causes of the Liberal 
decline in their true perspective. 


Nuffield College, Oxford DAVID BUTLER 
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BOOK NOTES 


MosT readers will know Professor John H. Hallowell’s Decline of Liberalism as an 
Ideology (1943) and Main Currents in Modern Political Thought (1950). His latest book, 
The Moral Foundation of Democracy (Cambridge University Press for University of 
Chicago Press, pp. 134, 26s.), is based on his Waldgreave Foundation Lectures delivered in 
Chicago in 1952. His argument is one with which we are becoming increasingly familiar: 
the rise of positivism (including legal positivism) led to the degeneraton of Liberalism and 
its replacement by anarchy and social engineering; the root cause of this was Liberalism’s 
repudiation of the theological basis of natural law and its conception of the state as an 
instrument of will instead of as the instrument of the final end of an organic community. 

The Psychology of Politics by H. J. Eysenck (Routledge and Kegan Paul, pp. xvi+317, 
25s.) is on a much narrower front than its title is liable to suggest to students of politics: the 
author, who writes as from the Institute of Psychiatry, Maudsley Hospital, University of 
London, has been mainly concerned to discuss developments in attitude study with reference 
to certain broad political attitudes. But students of politics will be interested in his chapters 
on Voting, Attitudes and Social Class; Public Opinion Polls; and Opinion and Attitude 
Measurement. 

Professor William Ebenstein of Princeton has revised and expanded an earlier volume of 
‘readings’ (Man and State: Modern Political Ideas) and this is now published as Modern 
Political Thought: The Great Issues (Rinehart, New York, pp. xvii +806, $7.00). In com- 
piling his anthology, Professor Ebenstein has ‘not clung slavishly to well-known names’: 
‘the first consideration has been readability and freshness of thought and expression’. (This 
method of selection has, rather oddly, permitted anti-democratic writers the highest per- 
centage of well-known names.) The selections are grouped in chapters arranged in five 
parts—Philosophy, Psychology and Ethics; The Foundation of Democracy; Anti-democra- 
tic Thought; Capitalism, Socialism and the Welfare State; from Nationalism to World 
Order. This is rather a lot for a student to try to pick his way through, and it is a pity, 
therefore, that Professor Ebenstein’s introductions to the various chapters are so short and 
so slight. Thirty-four pages of Bibliographical Notes at the end contain some interesting 
references but are again not very much designed to help the beginner. 

Thomas Jones’s A Diary With Letters, 1931-1950 (Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, pp. xlv +582, 30s.), contains perhaps no new information of importance, but 
it conveys very effectively certain aspects of the political atmosphere of the 1930’s, more 
particularly in its accounts of Cliveden and of the author’s two visits, one alone and one 
with Lloyd George, to Hitler. 

Summaries of the working papers and discussions at the IPSA 1953 conference on 
Comparative Public Administration with special reference to Bureaucracy have now been 
published in a 56-page pamphlet which may be obtained for 7s. from the IPSA Secretariat, 
27 rue Saint-Guillaume, Paris 7°. These summaries are extremely brief and the pamphlet’s 
main utility is probably that it draws attention to the existence of the papers summarized 
and makes the reader look to see whether they have been published in full elsewhere. 

A fraternal welcome must be extended to the quarterly journal, Zeitschrift fiir Politik, the 
first number of which appeared in Spring 1954, and which is published by Carl Heymanns 
Verlag K.G. (Berlin) in co-operation with the German Political Science Association (which 
is affiliated to IPSA). The editors are Professors Adolf Grabowsky, Alexander Riistow, and 
Otto Suhr, with Professor Gert von Eynern as Managing Editor. The present publication 
constitutes a new series of the former Zeitschrift fiir Politik which was founded in 1907 and 
edited by Adolf Grabowsky until 1933. The annual subscription is £1. 10s. The contents of 
the first volume suggest that the journal should be of particular use to those interested in 
current problems of German government and politics. 
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Most members of the Political Studies Association of the United Kingdom will know 
already that the Association is indebted to the Nuffield Foundation for providing a grant 
towards editorial expenses during the first three years of Political Studies. The Foundation 
was established in April 1943, and has just issued an interesting and detailed report on the 
grants it has made during its first ten years (The Nuffield Foundation, Report on Grants, 
1943-53, pp. 319, N.P.). 

Students of Far Eastern affairs will wish to see a new Japan Information Bulletin, a 
roneoed publication issued fortnightly by the Japanese Embassy in London. The first 
number appeared in August 1954. 

Basil Blackwell has undertaken responsibility for the distribution of International Political 
Science Abstracts and the subscription price will now be 36s. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


The inclusion of a book in this list does not preclude its review in a later issue. 


Armand Colin (Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques) 
(Ed.) J. B. DUROSELLE: Les Relations Germano-Soviétiques, 1933-1939. 700fr. 








Athlone Press 
T. F. T. PLUCKNETT: The Mediaeval Bailiff. 3s. 


Cassell 
E. C. C. CORTI: Alexander von Battenberg. 30s. 
JOHN GLOAG in collaboration with JULIAN GLOAG: The American Nation. 21s. 








Geoffrey Cumberlege 
Oxford University Press 
(Ed.) HENRY CLAY: H. D. Henderson, The Inter-War Years and other papers. 42s. 
A. J. P. TAYLOR: The Struggle for Mastery in Europe, 1848-1918. 30s. 
O. C. WILLIAMS: The Clerical Organization of the House of Commons 1661-1850. 
35s. 


For Yale University Press 
ROSCOE POUND: An Introduction to the Philosophy of Law (rev. ed.). 28s. 





Faber 
J. BONHAM: The Middle-Class Vote. 21s. 






Heinemann 
R. T. MCKENZIE: British Political Parties. 30s. 


Nelson 
E. C. MOSSNER: The Life of David Hume. 42s. 






Philosophical Library (New York) 
M. C. SWABEY: The Judgment of History. $3.75. 


Routledge and Kegan Paul 
H. GERTH and C. WRIGHT MILLS: Character and Social Structure. 30s. 


Student League for Industrial Democracy (New York) 
MILDRED BERSH: Steward Training in CIO Unions. 25c. 
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The aim of the Association, which was founded in 1950, is to promote the 
development of political studies. Membership is open to any person holding 
an appointment in political studies or allied subjects in a University or Univer- 
sity College in the United Kingdom or colonies. Persons not holding such 
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The Association is affiliated to the International Political Science Associa- 
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An Annual Conference is held by the Association. 
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